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THE IPSWICH APPRENTICE BOOKS. 

Tue finding of these books was quite acci- 
dental. When I first went to the Town Hall 
and asked tobe allowed tosee the early Appren- 
tice Books, I was told, as others h n 
before me, that there were none. A systematic 
search among the accumulations in the muni- 
ment room might, it was admitted, lead to 
the discovery of a few scattered indentures, 
but the ead would never repay one’s time 
and labour, while as for any official register 
of enrolments, none had ever been known to 
exist. 

Reference to the catalogues so obligingly 
provided for the use of searchers seemed to 

ut this view of the case beyond question. 

hese catalogues are two in number—the 
Report of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts, 1883, Ipswich section, 
and a manuscript catalogue compiled by a 
competent private hand in 1880. Both are 
evidently the outcome of much patient and 
laborious research, and in neither of them 
is there any mention of indentures of appren- 
ticeship prior to 1700. 

In these circumstances I was quite pre- 


pared to accept the Ipswich Apprentice 


Books as a myth, when chance placed the 
books themselves—or, rather, what remains 
of them—in my hands. 

While scanning the pages of the Report on 
Historical MSS. I happened to observe that 
a certain register is described as containing 
early assessment lists, and thinking that 
these lists might perhaps include certain 
names in which I am interested, 1 asked for 
the book. 

It proved to be a thick, small folio, bound 
in old parchment. The modern label on the 
back reads: ‘* Register of Deeds and Wills, 


|45 Elizabeth to 1651”; but the moment I 


opened the volume I saw that the label was 
caught my eye, and turning page after page 
to the number of several hundreds, I foun 
nearly the whole book filled with articles of 
apprenticeship. It was, in fact, one of the 
“lost” Apprentice Books. 

One other similar register appears on the 


|calendar, and this I immediately had out. 


But here I was disappointed, for the register, 


| although containing a score or two of inden- 


tures, is chiefly made up of deeds and wills. 
This volume is a heavy, large quarto, bound 
in old leather, and the period it covers is 
29 Henry VIII. to 3 Elizabeth. 

Between this register and the one purport- 
ing to begin 45 Elizabeth there is a lament- 
able gap, such as, I fear, no lucky chance can 
ever bridge. Repeated search has been made 
for the missing volume, but without success. 
The gap is not quite so wide, however, as 
the fallacious label of the later volume would 
lead one to suppose, since the date of the 
earliest indenture in this volume is 1582. 

The two registers contain altogether about 
421 indentures, of which 40 are enrolled in 
the earlier volume, 29 Henry VIII. to 3 Eliza- 
beth, and 381 in the later. It will thus be 
seen that the important period 1582 to 1651 
is remarkably well represented. 

A brief search among the old court rolls of 
the borough brought to light two other Eliza- 
bethan indentures. These are originals, 
neatly engrossed on parchment, and in both 
“— they have been utilized as covers for 
rolls. 

To turn next to the indentures themselves, 
a careful analysis of the enrolments discloses 
some highly interesting facts. Of the 423 
lads and lasses (for 3 are girls) who of their 
own free will and accord Teund themselves 
apprentices to various trades, 1 became a 
chandler, 5 butchers, 14 tailors, 26 shoe- 
makers, and 50 shipwrights ; while 228, or 
rather more than one-half, succumbed to 
“‘the art, craft, and mystery of the sea.” 
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When we remember how heavy was_ the 
emigration from Ipswich and neighbourhood 
between the years 1620 and 1650, this fact is 
surely one of great significance. — 

The majority of the apprentices were, of 
course, Suffolk lads, but not all. While 19 
hailed from Essex, and 18 from Norfolk, 
various other counties found masters in the 
town, or out of the port of Ipswich, for 41 of 
their restless sons. 

Fifteen out of the 423 were the sons of 
gentlemen, and nearly all of these were 
apprenticed to the sea. 

t have made complete abstracts of the 
indentures, and shall be pleased to answer 
any inquiries concerning them. 

M. B. Hurcuryson. 
37, Lower Brook Street, Ipswich. 


BURTON’S ‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.’ 

(See 9° S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 
162, 301, 362, 442.) 

Tue first six of the following notes ought 


ut vulgo salutentur” ; and cf. Hor., ‘A. P.,’ 


87. 

P. 20, n. 10; 6, n. x, “ Exercit. 288.” This 
reference to J. C. Scaliger is left uncorrected 
by Shilleto. It should be 228, 3. 

P. 22, n. 9; 8, n.d, “Fam. Strada, Momo.” 
See his ‘ Prolus. Acad.,’ iii. 1 (p. 335 of ed. 


cited). The absurd “volitando” is left by 
Shilleto. It should, of course be volutando. 
Strada’s words ‘“‘oculi—dolent” are an 


adaptation of Plaut., ‘ Men.,’ 882, a line which 
was used by Ausonius (303, 1). _ 

P. 22, n. 13; 8, n. f, “In epitaph. Nep.,” 
&e. The passage of Jerome is trom Epist. 60, 
$10; vol. xxii. col. 595 of Migne’s ‘Patr. 
Lat.’ f 
P. 31, n. 7; 13, n. q, “Non hie colonus,” 
&c. To this apparently belongs Burton’s 
immediately preceding note: “ Pet. Nannius 
not. in Hor.” See Pet. Nannius, ‘ Miscel- 
lanea,’ lib. iv. c. 26 ; vol. i. ss 1289 of Gruter’s 
‘Thesaurus Criticus’: “Ego in Horatianis 
non tanquam colonus domicilium habeo, sed 
topiarii in morem inter progrediendum hine 
inde florem vellico.” I was unable to consult 


P. 38, 1. 17, and n. 3; 17, n. s, “ Agrippa 
de oce. Phil...... Pref. Lectori.” See sign. x 2 
verso of Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘Opera’ (Pt. L.), 
Lyons (per Beringos fratres, s.a.). Lf Shilleto 
saw the origina! passage his translation 
should have been 

P. 38, 1. 25; 17, 35, of a 
strong imagination,” &c. Ep. 22; Migne, 
‘ Patr. Lat., vol. xxii. col. 398. 

P. 38, 1.31; 17, 41, ““cavea stultorum.” Cf, 
Paling., ‘Zod. Vit.,’ iii. 44: “mundus stul- 


torum cavea.” 

P. 40, 1. 14; 18, 38, “ Laughter itself is 
madness according toSolomon.” Ecclesiastes 
ii. 2. 

P. 41, 1. 9; 19, 18, ** Which Democritus 
well signified in an Epistle of his to Hippo- 
crates.” Hipp., Ep. 18, 1. 

P. 42,n. 8; 20, n. *, “Lib. 25. Platonis 
Convivio.” Symp. 221, c, p. This dialogue is 
— in the order of the Lyons ed. 
of 1590. 


the ‘ Thes. Crit.’ when writing my last paper. 


ger” [Lips. Epist., Queest., i. 8, to 
“ocelle E 


P. 43, 1. 19 ; 20, 33, 

—merito cui doctior orbis 

Submissis defert fascibus imperium, 

is taken from Lips., Ep., Cent. i. mise. 21, 
where it is applied to J. J. Scaliger. 

P. 44,1. 11 ; 21, 6,“ scurra Atticus, as Zeno.” 
Vie., ‘N. D.,’i. 34, 93. 

P. 44, 1. 14; 21, 8, “Theod{oretus] Cyren- 
sis.” Gree. Affect. Curat., serm. xii. ; Migne’s 
* Patr. Greec.,’ vol. 1xxxiii. col. 1140, 1141. 

P. 45, n. 4; 21, n. b, “Cor Zenodoti et 
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jecur Cratetis.” Last line of an epigram 
of M. Furius Bibaculus on P. Valerius Cato, 
given by Suetonius, ‘De Grammaticis,’ xi. 

P. 45, 1. 21; 21, 44, “*Quis est sapiens? 
Solus Deus, Pythagoras replies.” Diog. 
Laert., ‘ Procem.,’ 8, 12. , 

P. 45, 1. 23; 21, 45, “only good, as Austine 
well contends.” ‘De Nat. Bon. contr. 
Manich.,’ 39; vol. xlii. col. 563 in Migne’s 
‘Patr. Lat.’ The reference “Lib. de Nat. 
Boni” is wrongly attached in Burton, and 
left by Shilleto. : 

P. 46, 1. 5 ; 22, 11, “asini bipedes.” Paling., 
‘Zod. Vit.,’ ix. 586 and xii. 354. 

P. 46, 1. 19 ; 22, 23, “as Lactantius proves 
out of Seneca.” Lact., ‘Inst.,’ ii. 4, 14; Sen., 
‘Fr.,’ 121 (Haase). 

P. 48, 29; 23, 37, “Hippocrates, in his 
Epistle to Damagetus.” Ep. 17. 

P. 53, n. 6 ; 27,n. x, “ E. Gree. epig.” ‘ Anth. 
P.,’ ix. 148, 3-4. 

P. 53, n. 7; 27, n. y, “ Eras. Moria.” P. 39, 
ed. 1851 ; a quarter through the ‘* Enc. Mor.’ 

P. 55, n. 6; 28, n. *. The reference to 
Josephus should be lib. v. c. 9 (69, 70). The 
Latin version is that by Rufinus of Aquileia. 
See vol. i. of Cardwell’s ed. of the * De Bell. 
Jud.’ (Ox., 1837). 

P. 56, n. 7 ; 28, n. h, Seneca. 
Augustin., ‘ De Civ. Dei,’ vi. 10. 

P. 59, 1. 6 ; 30, 12, “ignoto celum clangore 
remugit.” Mart. Capella, v. 425, 1. 2. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

(To be continued.) 


*Fr.,’ 34, ap. 


*ADDRESS TO POVERTY’: 
BY CHARLES LAMB? 
A etter of Mr. R. A. Potts in the Atheneum 
of 3 October, 1903,induces me tohope that that 
gentleman may be able to afford a clue to the 


authorship of some lines which were pub- 
lished under the above title in ‘The Poetical 
Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, 
for 1806-7,’ London, 1811, vol. vi. p. 264. The 
lines were signed with the initial L., and dated 
1 February, 1796. As they were printed in 
the section of ‘Fugitive Poetry,’ they had 
presumably been published earlier in some 
other form. By a letter from the editor, 
R. A. Davenport, addressed to Miss Mitford 
under date 17 January, 1811, and printed in 
the Rey. A. G. L’Estrange’s book, ‘The 
Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford,’ i. 56, 
it would appear that the authorship of the 
lines lay between Charles Lamb and Charles 
Lloyd. Though Coleridge or Lamb might 
reasonably invoke the muse of poverty, there 
seems no ground for Lloyd, who was the son 


of a banker in easy circumstances, to do ~ 
nor do I think that in the second month o 
1796 he had come sufficiently under the 
influence of Coleridge to write poetry of this 
_—— cast. At the date at which the 
ines were written, Lamb was just qmeraing 
from the asylum at Hoxton, in which he 
been confined during the winter of 1795-6, 
and his mind was attuned to the gloom 
atmosphere in which the poem is enveloped. 
I will venture to subjoin a transcript of the 
lines as a pendant to the sonnet under a 
similar title which is conjecturally attributed 
to Coleridge by Mr. Potts :— 
ADDRESS TO POVERTY. 

"Tis not that look of anguish, bath’d in tears, 
O, Poverty ! thy haggard visage wears— 
*Tis not those ree - d limbs, naked, and bare 
To the bleak tempest’s rains, or the keen air 
Of winter’s piercing winds, nor that sad eye 
Imploring the small boon of charity— 
Tis not that voice, whose agonizing tale 
Might turn the purple cheek of grandeur pale ; 
Nor all the host of woes thou bring’st with thee, 
Insult, contempt, disdain, and contumely, 
That bid me call the fate of those forlorn, 
Who ’neath thy rude oppression sigh and mourn: 
But chief, relentless pow’r ! thy hard control, 
Which to the earth bends low th’ aspiring soul ; 
Thine iron grasp, thy fetters drear, which bind 
Each gen’rous effort of the struggling mind !— 
Alas! that Genius, melancholy flow’r, 
Scarce op’ning yet to Even’s nurturing show’r, 
Shou'd by thy pitiless and cruel doom, 
Wither, ere nature smiles upon her bloom ; 
That Innocence, touch'd by thy dead’ning wand, ~ 
— nor know one outstretch’ guardian. 

and ! 
For this, O Poverty! for them I sigh, 
The helpless victims of thy tyranny ! 
For this, I call the lot of those severe, 
Who wander ‘mid thy haunts, and pine =aage 


there! 

Feb. 1, 1796. 

It is hardly outside the range of possibility 
that Coleridge and Lamb may both have set 
themselves, in friendly competition, to write 
verses on a subject which at a certain period 
of their lives possessed in each case some ele- 
ments of personal interest. 

W. F. Prrpeavx,. 


Seout: rts Pronunciation. — Standard 
works on Corea leave us in doubt as to the 
7c and pronunciation of this name. 

r. Griffis, in his ‘ Corea,’ 1882, p. 188, writes 
as follows :— 

“*The common term applied to the royal city is- 
Seoul, which means the capital......Seoul is properly 
a common noun, but by popular use has me a 
proper name, which, in (euglish, may be correctly 
written with a capital initial. According to the 
locality whence they come, the natives pronounce 
the name Say’-ool, ay’-ool, or Say’-oor.’ 

Inability to distinguish between s and sh, or 
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Zand r, is a feature of both the Corean and 
Japanese languages. On the other hand, 
Capt. Cavendish (1894) always writes Soul, 
and says it is “‘pronounced Sowl by 
foreigners, but So-ul by the natives.” It 
seems admitted that the word is of two 
syllables, stressed on the first, and that the 
second syllable rimes with English “ pool.” 
The difference of opinion refers only to the 
first syllable, which some observers hear as 
English “say,” others as English “so.” The 
Germans accordingly represent it by the 
intermediate sé (Soul) or sjé. It is charac- 
teristic of the confusion which prevails that 
Oppert, in his book ‘A Forbidden Land,’ 
1880, gives Saoul (sic) as the name of the city, 
but sjd-ur in his vocabulary as the word for 
capital. James Puarr, Jun. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ALLUSIONS. (See ante, 
p. 6.)—The following are perhaps worth 
adding :— 

* Truly intending what the Trag. Q. but fainedly 
spoke, 

In second husband let mee bee accurst ; 
None weds the second but who kils the first: 
A second time I kill my husband dead, 
When second husband kisses mee in 4 

‘The Philosopher's Banquet,’ 3rd edit., 
1633, p. 172. 

Printed also in the second edition of this 

book, 1614, p. 150. 

* And the longer our life is, the more numerous 
are our sinnes, even whole miriades: and at last 
comes death, and with a little pin bores through 
our wall of health, so farewell man.”—Jhid., p. 253. 

“This goodly frame of the world” (idid., 
p. 321) is perhaps reminiscent of Hamlet. 

"The frighted judgment of his brain, that then 
‘was ray'd with his own hair, standing stiffe an end, 
like ported feathers of some Porcupine.”—‘ Herba 
Parietis,’ Thomas Bayly, 1650, p. 51. 

“TI thought...... he had heen able to have pluckt 
bright Honour from the pale-fac’'d Moone.”—Jhid., 
p. 124. 


” 


There sits Ben Johnson like a Tetrarch, 
With Chaucer, Carew, Shakespear, Petrarch. 
* Maronides, a New Paraphrase upon the 
Sixth Book of Virgil's Eneids,’ John 
Phillips, 1673, p. 108. 
All in lac’d Coats of Scarlet Chamlet ; 
And with them, Prince of Denmark Hamlet. 
Tbid., p- 105. 
This Engine curst Sycorax her self could subdue, 
And they did a Viceroy out of Trincalo hew. 

** See the famous ‘ History of the Tempest, or the 
Inchanted Island,’ where this is explained.”— 
* Maggots,’ Samuel Wesley, 1685, pp. 116, 118. 

When lofty Passions thunder from your Pen, 
Methinks I hear great Shakexpear once again. 
*To Madam Jane Barker, on her Incom- 
parable Poems.’ ‘‘ Philaster,” ‘Poetical 
ecreations,’ 1688, A. 6. 
G. Tuorn-Drury. 


Downinc Famity.—The following entry is 
to be found in one of the registers of Spex- 
hall, Suffolk :— 

** A. G. Fullerton, Esq., 27, Chapel Street, Park 
Lane, W., writes to me December 1, 1870, thus, in 
reference to the family of Downing, whose name so 
early and frequently occurs in this Register Book : 
‘I have a pedigree of the family from the Conquest 
downwards.’ ” 

As the author of the ‘ History of Downing 
College,’ I have in vain tried to find out any- 
thing about Mr. Fullerton. 

H. W. P. Srevens, LL.D. 

Tadlow Vicarage, Royston, Herts. 


Epritapus : THEIR 
of works on epitaphs have appeared in 3™ S. 
iii. 287, 356, and v. 191, but they do not in- 
clude various books also existing on the 
subject, e.g., “A Collection of Epitaphs and 
Monumental Inscriptions, by Silvester Tis- 
sington” (London, 1857), 517 pp., the most 
comprehensive I know. It would be very 
useful if a list of works were available up to 
date, as several have been published in recent 
years. W. B. H. 


DickensiANA: ‘Martin 
have recently noticed a slip in ‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,’ which—so far as I am aware—has 
not been pointed out by any correspondent 
in‘N.& 

Pecksniff is in the vestry of the village 
church. He had just overheard a conversa- 
tion between Tom Pinch and Mary Graham 
while he was resting in the churchwardens’ 
pew after a long stroll on a warm summer 
afternoon ; ana he had intended to slip out 
by a window in the vestry. because Tom 
Pinch had locked the door of the church on 
leaving it with Mary :— 

“He was ina curious frame of mind, Mr. Peck- 
sniff: being in no hurry to go, but rather inclining 
to a dilatory trifling with the time, which prompted 
him to open the vestry cupboard, and look at him- 
self in the parson’s little glass that hung within the 
door...... He also took th Niberty of opening another 
cupboard; but he shut it up again quickly, being 
rather startled by the sight of a black and a white 
surplice dangling against the wall, which had very 
much the appearance of two curates who had com- 
mitted suicide by hanging themselves. ’—Chap. xxxi. 
vol. ii. p. 96, Gadshill Edition. 

Dickens evidently intended to say a gown 
and a surplice. An academical gown, of 
course, is black ; a surplice is invariably white. 

Freperick B. Firman, WAL 

Castleacre, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


FraupuLent AmerIcAN DiPLoMAs AND 
Decrees. (See references quoted at 9 §. 
xii. 101.)—A certain matron is reported in 
the Aberdeen Free Press, 29 April, 1903, to 
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have had the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws conferred on her > the Barrett 
College, North Carolina, but, shame to say, 
both college and degree are fictitious. This 
is a timely illustration of my article in the 
last volume. There is no institution of this 
name in North Carolina, but there is one 
suggestively similar in sound, “ Barrett 
Collegiate and Industrial Institute,” at Pee 
Dee, N.C., under the charge of its founder, 
the Rev. A. M. Barrett, D.D., LL.D. The 
Institute has a useful place for its purpose as 
a school for negroes (Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1901, pp. 2318, 2328), or, 
as said in its charter of 12 March, 1895, “for 
the education and industrial training of 
colored people,” with “all the corporate 
powers, rights, and immunities of trustees of 
similar colleges in North Carolina,” including 
the “power to confer all such degrees as are 
usually conferred in colleges or universities ” 
(see Curriculum of the Barrett Collegiate and 
Industrial Institute, Pee Dee, North Caro- 
lina). As to the conferring of degrees in 
Europe, Dr. Barrett writes (19 August, 1903) : 

“* We have a Board of Directors in that country, 
and we are governed by them. We do not sell any 
degree whatever. If a gentleman wish to aid us 
we thank him, and as there has been so much said 
bey os the papers about the college in Tenn., we 
shall be very careful, as we have already been.” 
The source of the lady’s LL.D. degree is 
obvious, and so is its value ; so is also the 
difficulty of providing against all abuses of 
the degree-conferring power. There appears 
to be no limit to the power of this Institute, 
and an M.D. or D.D. is as easily conferred as 
the LL.D. The coloured gentleman at the 
head of the Institute is probably expressing 
— his own feeling: “ We are struggling 
to educate the race, and we are compelled to 

ush if we are to make it.” If we read 
tween the lines we can realize the whole 
situation ; but there is no excuse for the 
State’s granting any such unlimited power, 
or for the powers being exercised in Scotland, 
or for any one’s accepting an unknown degree 
from abroad. 

As I write, the following satisfactory note 
comes in from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, dated 9 September, 1903 :— 

“*The name of Barrett College in North Carolina 
does not appear on any of the lists of educational 
institutions published by this office, and I have no 
information concerning it. The Barrett Collegiate 
and Industrial Institute at Pee Dee, North Caro- 
lina, is an institution for the education of colored 
persons. All of its teachers are of the colored 
race, and it does not have any students in college 
classes. According to the catalogue, it claims to 
have been incorporated in November 17, 1891, by 
the Superior Court of North Carolina. It is pos- 


by 
secondary school. 
James Gammack, LL.D. 


West Hartford, Conn., U.S. 


“ NEW FACTS REGARDING SHAKESPEARE.”— 
Some time ago, in an editorial note appended 
to a letter in ‘N. & Q.,.’ you stated that you 
wanted some “new facts regarding Shake- 
speare,” not “new theories about what he may 
or may not have written.” 

**New facts” about Shakespeare are so 
rare—since the appearance of Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s standard ‘ Life ’—that I have had great 
difficulty in landing a fish that will be con- 
sidered fresh enough for the taste of your 
readers, but I think I have hooked a likely 
one in ‘Shakespeare’s Life’ as written by 
Mr. A. H. Wall, for some time “ Librarian of 
the Shakespeare Memorial” at Stratford— 
‘A New Biography of the Poet, deduced from 
Facts as Fire is from Smoke and Flame from 
Sparks,’ as the title informs us. 

Mr. Wall took to task Aubrey for relating 
“new facts” which came within his ken, 
although “ the old gossip ” had declared they 
were “things which, for want of intelligence, 
being antiquated, have become too obscure 
and dark.” Mr. Wall was specially indignant 
with Aubrey for venturing to state :— 

‘* His [Shakespeare's] father was a butcher, and I 

have been told heretofore by some of his neighbours 
that when he was a boy he exercised his father’s 
trade ; but when he killed a calf, he would do it in 
high style and make a speech.” 
This was similar to what Mr. Gladstone did 
at Dalmeny, when he was cutting down a 
tree in Lord Rosebery’s domains. But Mr. 
Wall calls Aubrey’s statement a “fallacy,” 
and for “true biography” substitutes the 
following :— 

“In fancy we can see him, while horns rouse 
workers and the cocks are crowing, stripped to the 
waist and having a good wash in the pump in his 
father’s back yard. Anon he presents himself to 
his mother at for school, and when she has seen 
that her darling’s hair is well brushed, his gown 
clean, his flat cap free from dust, and his white 
collar neatly tied, she gives him a kiss and a hug, 
which he returns with greater heartiness, and then 
away he runs, having a nod and good-night for the 
tired watchman as he goes out, and for the comin 
workpeople many good-mornings. And they a 
had a pleasant smile for cheery little Will.” 

As I have been unable to find these “new 
facts ” in the life of Shakespeare recorded by 
Mr. Sidney Lee, I send them to you in the 
hope that they may be considered worthy 
of more extended publicity than they have 
hitherto received. 

Some time ago Mr. Asquith stated that the 


work of a Shakespeare biographer “is not 


sible that the right to grant degrees was conferred 
but the institution is classed as a 
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so much an essay in biography as in the 
more or less scientific use of the biographic 
imagination.” Mr. Asquith has hit the nail 
on the head. GerorGe STRONACH. 


Fretp-NAmes, West Happon, co. NoRTH- 
AMpPTON.—Having been at work for some 
time past on the field-names of this village, I 
venture to send to ‘N. & Q.’a list of all but 
the more common designations. I know there 
are many readers interested in this subject, 
and possibly they may be able to suggest 
meanings for some of the words. Where 
local corruptions occur I have placed them 
in parentheses after the names. 


Hollow Long (“ All-along ”). 
Rodhill. 
Catchell. 
Nen Moor. 

Cuckoo Thorn. 

Duddemore Hill. 

Riot Hill. (It is said that a fight between rival 

gleaners once took place in this field. 

Rugby Gap. 

Hawk's Well. 

Lane Hills. 

Huckaback. 
Stonepit. 

Long Furlong. 

Peasborough Hill. 

Dungill (g soft). 

Lunches. 

California. 

Shoe Acres, 

Clay Pits. 

Peck Meadow. 

Lord's Piece. 

Tenterleys. 

King William. 

Fly Thorne Close. 

Buttit. 

Wignel. 

Coppy Moor. 

Nether Ground. 

Hollow Moor Head. 

Marl Pits. 

Toot Hill. 

Hedge Irons. 

Broad Hill. 

Birch Leys (** By-Slays ”’). 
Forty Leys. 

Grizdell’s Close. 

Elder Stubbs. 

Top and Bottom Moor Farlands, 
Brown's Tongue. 

Rodmore. 

Narrow Well. 

Bretch. 

Cockle Close. 

Pykes. 

Shallons. 

Upwards Uppards”). 
Rye Hills. 

Stainsborough. 

Near and Far Acre Dykes. 
Flexter's. 

Penn Meadow or Poor Man’s Close. 
Hollow Close or Hell Hole. 
Burnham's Pen, 


Mixhill. 
Stony Holms. 
Lower and Upper Punch Bowl. 
Mallow Field. 
Taverner's Close and Meadow. 
Black Hill Meadow. 
at and Bottom Jonathan. 
Sedge Hollow (‘‘ Sag Holler 
Bosworth’s (“* Bosuths 
Presty. 
Wheatborough. 
Wad Close. 
Great Castles. 
Little Castles or Rush Hill. 
Crump or Crumb Dyke. 
Bush Hill. 
Oakcutts. 
Hunger Wells. 
Brakehill. 
Marker’s Home. 
Old 
Slade Acres. 
Felder Long and Hill. 
Capshill Pit. 
Great Close. 
Thorn Tree Close. 
Lime Pit Close. 
Fox 
Crogborough. 
Joun T. Pace, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
> order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


WeEsTERN REBELLION OF 1549.—lamengaged 
in writing an account of the risings in Devon 
and Cornwall against the introduction of 
King Edward VI.’s Prayer Book, commonly 
called the Western Rebellion of 1549. In 
the Camden Society publication, ‘Troubles 
connected with the penser Book, &c.,’ are a 
number of letters from the Privy Council to 
Lord Russell, Lord Privy Seal, afterwards 
the first Earl of Bedford, in which references 
are made to his letters to the Privy Council, 
describing the course of events in the West. 
So far I have been able to trace only one 
of these, a copy having been sent to Sir 
Philip Hoby, then in Brussels; this is 

reserved among the Add. MSS. in the 
British Museum. So far as can be gathered, 
the missing letters of Lord Russell (excepting 
the above) bear date 12, 18, 22, 25 July, 
7, 11, 19 August, and 7 September. There 
was also one of 22 September, addressed to 
the Duke of Somerset. I should be glad to 
obtain any information likely to lead to the 
discovery of these letters; 1 have searched 
the MSS. at the British Museum and at the 
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Record Office, and have made inquiries at the 

Office of the Privy Council. Any references 

to unpublished documents, however brief, re- 

lating to this rebellion would be of interest 

to me. (Mrs.) F. Rosr-Trovup. 
Beaumont House, Ottery St. Mary. 


_ Glowworm or Frrerty.—Can any reader 
inform me what modern poetry has been 
written on the firefly or glowworm? Or has 
the subject been almost as neglected in our 
day as in classical times ? F. G. 
(Mrs. Opie wrote some sentimental lines in the 
** Anna Matilda” vein addressed to the glowworm, 
beginning, ‘‘Giem of the lone and silent vale.” 
Montgomery (? James) has a poem to the same 
beginning, “‘ When Evening closes Nature's eye.’ 
A poem in ‘ Time's Telescope,’ 1830, opens :— 
Little being of a day, 
Glowing in thy cell alone. 
Barry Cornwall has a poem to the firefly; and 
Heber, ‘ Tour through Ceylon,’ writes :— 
Before, beside us, and above 
The firefly lights his lamp of love. 
We do not know if you will consider ‘‘ modern” 
these effusions of the early nineteenth century. ] 


CHaracters.—Can any reader put 
me in communication with collectors of 
tinsel characters? I have a very nice collec- 
tion of such in folio volumes, and should be 
pleased to exchange notes or show the same 
to any one interested. Kine. 

304, Essex Road, Islington, N. 


*‘Oxrorp University CALENDAR.’—I have 
one dated 1845, which I would not part with 
for many reasons; one is that it contains 
lists of heads and colleges from the founda- 
tions thereof. Modern calendars do not con- 
tinue these valuable lists. Can any old 
Oxford man tell me when first they ceased ? 

M.A.Oxon. 


FirzHamon. — lt is stated in Hoare’s 
‘History of Wilts’ that a Stephen Fitzhamon 
having established himself at Burstow, Surrey, 
in the reign of John, changed his name to 
Stephen de Burstow, and it is suggested that 
he was a descendant of a younger brother 
of Sir Robert Fitzhamon, the conqueror of 
Glamorgan, who died 1107. Can any one tell 
me what was the name of this younger 
brother, and where a pedigree of the Fitz- 
hamon family may be found? On the seal 
of Stephen de Burstow appear the words 
“Sigillum Stephani filii Hamonis.” Does 
“filii Hamonis” necessarily mean the sur- 
name Fitzhamon, or may it not mean only 


the “sonof Hamon”? Was Hamo or Hamon 
acommon Norman Christian name? In the 
Surrey Fines there are Walter fil Hamo and 
Richard fil Hamo (1199), Norman fil Hamo 


(1205), John fil Hamo (1251). Was “fil Hamo” 
and Fitzhamon the family name, or was 
Hamo only the father’s name in ean one ? 


VENISON IN Summer. — Lemery, in his 
‘Treatise of Foods,’ of which an English 
translation was published in 1704, has the 
following passage in the chapter dealing 
with the stag :— 

** However, some are of opinion they ought not to 
be eat in Summer, because this Animal then feeds 
upon Vipers, Serpents, and the like Creatures, 
which they look upon to be very Venemous, as if 
the Stag did not eat of them all the Year round.” 
Was this idea general at the time? Lemery 
apparently believed it. W. D. OLIver. 


Comper Famity.—In 1887 (7 S. iii. 515) 
a reference was made to some manuscripts 
relating to the above family which were 
offered for sale by Mr. Wm. Downing, of 
Birmingham, and I should be very grateful 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could put me on 
the track of the purchaser or present er 
sessor. I applied a few years ago to Mr. 
Downing, but most eaiartanstaly all his 
books relating to that period had been de- 
stroyed by fire. I have been for some time 
engaged on a history of the family, and should 
be very glad to correspond with any one in- 
terested in it. JOHN CoMBER. 

High Steep, Jarvis Brook, Tunbridge Wells. 


“SYNCHRONIZE” : “ ALTERNATE.”—Am I a 
prig, or am I[ an ignoramus, that I object to 
the use made of these words in the followin 

ssages? According to the Art Journal o 
oe tember, 1903, one reason why “ Mr. 
Whistler was considered a man of absurd 

retensions was because no one before him 
had dared to synchronize the terms of music 
to those of painting” (p. 267). The Atheneum 
of 12 September, 1903, in heralding the issue 
of Dr. Furnivall’s Shakespeare in the old 
spelling, asserts: “ The plays will each occupy 
one volume of square octavo shape, and two 
alternate qualities of paper will be available” 
(p. 351). Sr. 


Mrs. Brownrno’s ‘Aurora Leica.’— 
As he stood 
In Florence, where he had come to spend a month 
And note the secret of Da Vinci's drains.—I. 72. 
What does this mean ? Can the word “drains” 
be a misprint for dreams ? Lucts. 
LNo: Leonardo was a famous hydraulic engineer.] 


Tue Heap or Henry Grey, DUKE oF 


Surrotk —A writer* in the Antiqguary for 
December, 1903, in alluding to the Duke of 


* ‘Rambles of an Antiquary,’ by George Bailey. 
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Suffolk, father of Lady Jane Grey, says: 
“A photo was taken of his head when the 
alterations took place in St. Peter’s Church 
in the Tower of London. There is a good 
deal of grim expression in the face.” One 
would naturally infer from this paragraph 
that the duke’s remains were found intact 
during the alterations of 1876. Is this so? 
In June, 1893, when visiting the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Minories, I was shown a 
human head (preserved in a glass case) which 
is presumed to be that of the said duke. It 
was discovered in the vaults below the church 
by the Earl of Dartmouth in 1852, in a box 
filled with oak sawdust, which acted as an 
antiseptic and preserved the skin in a remark- 
able manner. But as the duke cannot have 
ssessed two heads, I shall be glad to learn 

urther particulars concerning the discovery 
at St. Peter ad Vincula. Were the Duke of 
Suffolk’s remains positively identified? and, 
if so, was the h missing or not ? 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

(See S* S, viii. 286, 393; x. 72, 144; xii. 114.) 


‘Witty Woop anp Greepy Grizzte.’—Is 
the author known of this eighteenth-century 
booklet? The title-page ran :— 

“Willy Wood and Greedy Grizzle: a Tale of the 
Present Century, founded on Fact. Evil be to him 
who evil thinks. To which are subjoined Three 
New Songs. London: Printed for the Author: 
Sold by J. Forbes, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden ; 
and all the Booksellers in town and country. Price 
One Shilling.” —viii-32 pp. 8vo. 

The work is dedicated to the Magisterial 
Rooks of the Corporation of Bur-castle (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne), and is not written for 
qouse persons. At the end is a song for a 
Newcastle man, an exercise in the * burr” 
calculated to try his articulation severely. 
It begins :— 

Rough roll'd the roaring river's stream, 
And rapid ran the rain, 
When Robert Rutter dreamt a dream 
Which rack’d his heart with pain. 
This is almost as bad as the well-known 
shibboleth “ O’er rugged rocks the ragged 
rascals ran,” which, until the advent of School 
Boards, was supposed to try the anatomy of 
an ordinary Novocastrian. 
RicHarD WELFoRD. 


Roserr Gries.—In a recent article in the 
Dublin Review, vol. exxxii., the Bishop of 
Salford has noted that Robert Giles, “legum 
Angliz professor egregius,” who had married 
a daughter of Sir Thomas Stradling (as to 
whom see ‘D.N.B.,’ lv. 16), died at Louvain 


does not eer to have been at Oxford. Was 
he at Cambridge? On 3 May, 1564, one Robert 
Gyell was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn. On 
23 July, 1566, Edward Randolph (as to whom 
see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xl vii. 271) constituted Sir James 
Shelley and Robert Giles his true and lawful 
attorneys (*S.P. Dom., Eliz.,’ xl. 35). The 
name of Robert Gyles, gent., of Kent, occurs 
in a list of fugitives over the sea dated 
29 Jan., 1576 (Strype, ‘Ann.,’ II. ii. 597). 
Any further details concerning him would 
be welcome. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


West-Country Fair.—I should be glad to 
be referred to any sources which illustrate 
fairs in the West of England at the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eigh- 


teenth century, especially in Dorset. 
HIPPOcLIDES. 


Sr. Parrick at Orvieto.—The ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ mentions, under ‘ Orvieto,’ 
a celebrated “ pozzo di 8. Patrizio,” or well of 
St. Patrick. I have consulted several works 
on Orvieto, but none of them do more than 
mention this well, some not even so fully as 
the does. Is there any tra- 
dition that Ireland’s apostle ever 
through Orvieto, which might account for 
the name of the well? Where may some- 


thing on this subject be found ? 
F. C. W. 


Tuckett. — Biographical information is 
desired for an historical publication concern- 
ing the late Mr. John Tuckett, of Kentish 
Town, especially the dates of birth, death, 
&c. Any information will be 


Hersert Spencer on Can 
any one give me the exact text and locate 
the original publication of a remark said 
to have been made by Herbert Spencer to 
a young man who defeated him at a game 
of billiards? “Sir, a moderate measure of 
skill at billiards may very properly be a 
source of satisfaction ; but such a degree of 


of a misspent life.” 

Philadelphia. 

“ALL ROADS LEAD TO Rome.”—Can you 
tell me the origin of this saying? 
FAIRHOLME. 

Carr. Deatu.— Who was “the celebrated 
Capt. Death” for whose widow a benefit 

rformance of ‘Cato’ was given at Drury 

ne on 27 February, 1757? It is note- 


in 1578, aged forty-four, and was buried 
in the church of St. Michael there. He 
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united forces on that occasion in honour of 
the lugubriously named captain. F. F. L. 


A. C. Swrysurne.—The editors of the 
“Centenary Edition” of Burns quote in 
the notes, vol. i. p. 368, the following stanza 
by Mr. Swinburne :— 

Men, born of the land that for ages 

Has been honoured where freedom was dear, 

Till your labour was fat on its wages 

You shall never be peers of a peer. 
Where might is, the right is: 
Long purses make strong swords. 
Let learn meekness. 
God save the House of Lords. 

In which of the poet’s publications can the 

rest of the poem be foun 
J. J, FREEMAN. 


Raveicn’s Heap.—I lately, quite by 
chance, came across a copy of a booklet 
entitled ‘History and Description of the 
Windows of the Parish Church of the House 
of Commons’ (1895), by Mrs. J. E. Sinclair, 
a lady of antiquarian tastes. In this I find 
it stated, at p. 30, that 
“Ralegh was beheaded in the adjacent Old Palace 
Yard, in 1618; his body was interred beneath the 
chancel of the church, his head bein laced on 
Westminster Hall. A tradition, homie down from 
rector to rector of St. Margaret’s, says that the 
dissevered head was buried in the same grave with 
the body of his son, Carew Ralegh, a few years 
afterwards.” 

I should be glad to know how much 
credence is to attached to this “tra- 
dition,” and whether the statement can be 
by any means traced to its source. I believe 
that the accepted, and probably authentic, 
account is that the h was buried in the 
church at West Horseley, in Surrey. I ad- 
dressed a communication on this matter to 
the editor of the St. Margaret's Parish Maga- 
cine, thinking it a likely means by which to 
obtain the information, but it did not secure 
insertion. AVIp EASTERBROOK. 

(See Dr. article, 9 8. xii. 289.] 


“ Meynes ” anp “ Rutes.”—At Orange the 
other day I came across a curious patois word 
which is of some interest. The waterway 
which is led through the town, and which is 
usually about one metre broad [? deep] and ten 
metres wide, is locally known as a ** meyne.” 
When one recollects that the drainage chan- 
nels on Sedgemoor are known as ‘ rhines,” 
and that the chief tributary of the river 
Rhine is the Main, one is tempted to ask 
what the origin of these two terms really is. 

It is, of course, well known that Orange 
was once a poerey under the House of 
Nassau, and it is possible that Dutchengineers 


superintend the irrigation works with which 
the whole of this part of the Rhéne plain is 
intersected. Similarly I believe that many 
of the drainage works on Sedgemoor were 
laid out by Dutchmen. Are there any tech- 
nical terms in Dutch or Flemish from which 
“ meyne” and “ rhine” could be derived ? 

I do not know if the compilers of the 
N.E.D,’ have as yet reached the word “ main,” 
but Dr. Murray might well have French 
patois dictionaries looked up as to “ meyne,” 
in view of our own gas and water mains. My 
informant said the word, which I have not 
seen written, is pure French ; but I have not 
Littré at hand to verify his assertion. H. 
Avignon. 
(For rene, a small watercourse, see 9*” S. ix. 329, 


Beglies. 
THE MOTHER OF NINUS. 
(9 S. xii. 128.) 

As Osiris was at once the son and husband 
of Isis his mother, and the Indian god Iswara 
is represented as a babe at the breast of his 
own wife Parvati, the Indian Isis, so Ninus 
or Nimrod, the beginning of whose kingdom 
was Babylon (Genesis x. 10), was both hus- 
band and son of Semiramis, who, as the first 
deified queen of Babylon, was probably 
identified with Mu-Mu or Ma-Ma, the great 
mother of all nature, who in her varying 
forms, says Mr. Boscawen, was Mimu 
Tiamut, the Chaotic Sea, and Baku, the 
spouse of Hea, who presided over the south 
of Babylonia, the region of the marshes, and 
bore the title also of the “ bearing mother of 
mankind ” (‘ From under the Dust of Ages,’ 
1886, p. 35). So that, in the conflicting rela- 
tionships of the earliest divinities with which 
the researches of Assyriologists have made 
us acquainted, it is perhaps permissible to 
recognize in Mu-Mu or Ma-Ma attributes 
which were transferred to Semiramis, the 
great goddess-mother, upon one of whose 
temples in Egypt, where she was known as 
Athor, was inscribed: ‘I am all that has 
been, or that is, or that shall be. No mortal 
has removed my veil. The fruit which I 
have brought forth is the Sun” (Bunsen’s 
‘Egypt,’ 1848, vol. i. pp. 386-7). Similarly 
the Babylonian epic of the creation oe by 
describing the generation of the world out of 
Mummu or Chaos, the primeval source of all 
things (‘The Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylon,’ by Prof. Sayce, 1902, p. 131). The 
first tablet of the ‘History of Creation’ says: 
1. When in the height heaven was not named, 


may have been brought there by them to 


2. And the earth beneath did not yet bear a name, 
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3. a8 the primeval Apsu-ma(? or mu) who begat 
em, 

4. And Chaos, mu-um-mu Tiamat, the mother of 

them both, &c. 
See ‘The Seven Tablets of Creation,’ by 
L. W. King, 1902, p. 3 et seq. and ‘The 
Religions of Babylon and Assyria,’ by Morris 
Jastrow, 1898, p. 105. One seems justified, 
therefore, in assuming that the mother of 
Ninus, after the divinity of both the former 
and the latter had become an established 
belief, was his own wife Semiramis, whose 
attributes, when deified after death, gradually 
became identified in the eyes of her wor-| 
shippers with those of Mu-Mu or Ma-Ma, 
the Mother of All. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


IMMUREMENT ALIVE oF ReEticious (9 S. | 
xii, 25, 131, 297, 376, 517).—The interest of 
historic truth must be my excuse for taking | 
exception to Mr. H. G. Hope's version of the | 
Bruntisfield mystery. ‘* The venerable man- | 
sion” was not “demolished in 1800”; it | 
stands at this day, and is still inhabited, a 
ens example of Scottish castellated 
building of the sixteenth century. My father 
rented it at one time, and part of my child- 


hood was spent there ; but the story of the 
secret cham 
deepened in gloom since my time. iss | 


what may be considered the authentic ver- 
sion in her ‘ Walks near Edinburgh,’ pp. 13-15. 


Warrender, a daughter of the house, has given 


knowing ; but the bloodstains on the floor point to 
some darker tragedy, and a tradition still lingers 
that, not long after the discovery of this room, a 
skeleton was found buried below the windows.” 

It would have been most improper if that 
skeleton had not turned up; but there is no 
suggestion of immurement, as Mr. Hore 
would have us believe. 

MAXWELL. 


Perhaps M. N. G. will be kind enough, in 
the interests of historical accuracy, to furnish 
one or more of the following particulars : 
(1) the name of the convent ; (2) the name of 
the nun ; (3) the name of the person or per- 
sons who “captured” her; (4) the means 
whereby the capture was effected ; (5) the 
name of the “recent book on life in America ”; 
and at the same time to give a reference to 
any contemporary account of the events 
alleged to have taken place at Charlestown, 
Mass., in 1835. The fact that the law (in 
England as elsewhere) did in times past 
punish heretics with death by burning does 
not seem to me to be one from which the 
prevalence of an illegal custom of burying 
recalcitrant religious alive can be by any 
known process of reasoning validly inferred. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CARDINALS (9 §S. xi. 490; xii. 19, 174, 278, 


r, as repeated by Mr. = | 334, 497).—Mr. Marion Crawford, writing of 


Rome in 1865, says of Cardinal Antonelli :— 
“He had his faults, and they were faults little 

becoming a cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. 

But few are willing to consider that, though a 


It may serve as a useful warning against too | cardinal, he was not a priest—that he was prac- 


easy acceptance of fanciful variants if I quote 
what she says :— 

‘After the purchase of Bruntisfield by Geo 
Warrender [in 1695), it remained for measly a com 
dred years in possession of the younger branch of 
the family, which came to an end in 1820 by the 
death of Hugh Warrender...... He was succeeded by 
his cousin, my grand-uncle, the Right Hon. Sir 
George Warrender, M.P., who, on taking possession 
discovered the existence of a secret room. The 
house was then thickly covered with ivy. Lee, the 
Royal Academician, and an architect that Si 
George had brought down from London with him, 
were the first to suspect its existence, from finding 
more windows outside than they could account for. 
The old woman who had charge of the house denied 
for a long time any knowledge of such a room; but, 
frightened by Sir George's threats, she at length 
showed him the narrow entrance, that was con- 
cealed behind a piece of tapestry. This was torn 
down and the door forced open, and a room was 
found just as it had been left by some former occu- 
pant—the ashes still in the grate. Whether, as 
one story said, it had been used asa hiding-place 
in troubled times, or whether, according to another 
legend, it had been the room of a dearly loved child 
of the house, after whose death it had been hur- 
riedly shut up, never to be entered again by the 
broken-hearted parents, there are now no means of 


| This passage occurs in the novel of ‘Sara- 


| tically a layman, who by his own unaided genius 


had attained to great power—and that those faults 
which have been charged against him with such 
virulence would have passed, nay, actually pass, 
unnoticed and uncensured in many a great states- 
man of those days and of these.” 


| cinesca,’ but here Mr. Marion Crawford is 
evidently writing as an historian, and not as 
a novelist, and | think may be considered an 
‘authority on the subject, as he has made 
Italian life so much his own. 
J. H. Murray. 
Edinburgh. 


Tae WykenamicaL Worp “Toys” (9% 5. 
xii. 345, 437, 492 ; 10 S. i. 13).—‘ Winchester 
College Notions,’ by Three Beetleites (Win- 
chester, P. & G. Wells, 1901), is the book from 
|which the present generation of Wyke- 
hamists acquires its essential modicum of 
knowledge of notions, and is the immediate 
source of the “accepted derivation” cited at 
the second reference. The authors give due 
acknowledgment in their preface to the work 
of previous writers, and say that “deriva- 
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tions have been usually omitted or com- 
pressed as far as possible, because Mr. Wrench 
so extensively deals with that department in 
his admirable work”; the word “toys” is, 
however, one of the few exceptions to which 
a derivation is attached, that given being 
“Fr. totse=a fathom, the space allotted to 
each man in College.” Right or wrong, the 
Beetleites clearly preferred this —. 


“FiscaL” §. xii. 444).—Every word, no 
less than every dog, has its day, and now is 
the chance of fiscal. It has a close competi- 
tor in dump, but it manages to maintain 
pre-eminence. The use of it has increased a 
thousandfold, and tongues utter it glibly, 
under eyes that but a year ago hardly knew 
the word by sight. Not long ago the keeper 
(fem.) of a registry office informed a lady who 
was in search of a kitchen-maid that the 
Jiscal conditions of domestic service had 
entirely changed in recent times. 

Sr. Swirarn. 


Dr. Parkins (9 xii. 349 ; 10 §. i. 15).— 
Besides the books mentioned in Mr. Beale’s 
contribution to the Grantham Journal, John 
Parkins was the author of ‘ The Holy Temple 
of Wisdom,’ an edition of Culpeper’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Physician,’ 1810, 1814, and ‘ The Universal 
Fortune-Teller,’ 1810, 1814, 1822. He has 
already figured in 4“ 8. ix. 76, where other 
books are mentioned. I have seen none but 
*The Universal Fortune-Teller. W. C. B. 


In the ‘History of Ufton Court,’ by A. M. 
Sharp (1892, 4to), there is at p. 239 a pedigree 
(Grantham, co. Lincoln) of this branch of the 
Perkins or Parkins family, from the Visita- 
tion of Lincoln, 1654, with additions from 
parish registers. There is another of Parkins 
of Ashby, parish of Bottesford; but the 
pedigrees are not carried down to the dates 
mentioned of publication of books by Dr. 
Parkins. Vicar. 

[Mr. E. H. CoLemaAN also sends a list of Parkins’s 
works. ] 


SHAKESPEARE’S GEOGRAPHY §. xi. 208, 
333, 416, 469; xii. 90, 191).—Mr. Srronacu 
selects from my letters a few sentences, and 
takes no notice of the rest. I gave reasons for 
what I wrote, and if Mr. Srronacu is blind 
to them, I may suppose that other readers of 
‘N. & Q. will not be so. I pointed out to 


Mr. Stronacu that Shakspeare thought Milan 
to be on the sea. It is impossible that Bacon, 
a traveller on the Continent, and a man of 
general knowledge, could have made this 
mistake. I have formed my own opinions 
from my own reading, and it is not necessary 


to refer me to others, who cannot have con- 
sidered the question under discussion more 
thoroughly than I have done. There have 
been, and are, many competent critics who 
differ from the views of the gentlemen whom 
Mr. Srronach names. Shakspeare had 
enough Latin to know the meaning of the 
very simple hackneyed quotations which are 
found in those plays that are undoubtedly 
his. Nobody ever said the contrary. Shak- 
ue apparently must have known some- 
thing of Plautus. But he might have got 
his knowledge indirectly, without having 
read the Latin. He might have obtained the 
plot of ‘The Comedy of Errors’ in more 
ways than one. Possibly he rewrote the 
play of somebody else. Ritson has said :— 

‘*Shakspeare was not under the slightest obliga- 
tion, in forming this comedy, to Warner's trans- 
lation of the ‘ Menzchmi.’...... He has not a name, 
line, or word from the old play, nor any one inci- 
dent but what must of course be common to every 
translation...... This comedy, though boasting the 
embellishments of our author's genius, was not 
originally his, but proceeded from some inferior 
playwri ht, who was capable of reading the 

Menzchmi’ without the aid of a translation.” 

I have noticed one difference between Bacon 
and Shakspeare. In reading Bacon’s ‘Essays’ 
I find that he invariably has the conjunctive 
mood after ‘f. Shakspeare in his chief plays 
uses the indicative or the conjunctive mood, 
without distinction, after this conjunction. 
I must have counted at least a hundred 
instances of 7f with the indicative in his 
plays; and I am sure that there must be 
very many more instances. It may, however, 
be said that Bacon supervised his ‘ Essays,’ 
and that the author of the plays did not do so, 

E. YARDLEY. 


(This discussion must now close.] 


Grass MANUFACTURE xii. 428, 515). 
—The inquiry under this heading was 
whether country gentlemen were occupied 
in glass-making. In Joseph Hunter's ‘South 
Yorkshire, Deanery of Doncaster,’ ii. 99, it 
is stated that 
“in the time of the first Earl of Strafford the 
manufacture of glass was introduced at Wentworth 
and a glass-house erected. The memory of it is still 
preserved in the name Glass-house Green, now 
enclosed.” 

In the same volume, p. 35, we read, under 
Catcliffe, in the parish of Rotherham, that 
‘a glass-house was established here in 1740, by a 
company of persons who had n previously em- 
plo ed in the glass-house near Bolsterstone, then in 

igh reputation.” 

From original documents I am able to add 
some of the later history of the Catcliffe 
works. In 1764 John May, glass manu- 
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facturer, took a lease of the glass-house at 
Catcliffe for twenty-one years. In 1783 
Hannah, his widow, transferred it to their 
sons Thomas = | and William May, who 
carried on the business for some years. 
They certainly had it in 1785. I find these 
rsons described sometimes as “ gentlemen.” 
here were also two glass-houses at Mas- 
brough, in the parish of Rotherham, which 
were worked for some time by John Fol- 
jambe, gentleman (an attorney, I believe), 
in partnership with Jacob Boomer, a grocer, 
both of Rotherham. In 1783 they leased 
them to the above-named Thomas May for 
thirteen years. Mustard-bottles, ink-bottles, 
decanters, and flint glasses were among the 
articles they produced. The Mays are no- 
ticed in Mr. Hunter’s ‘Fam. Min. Gent.,’ 
Harl. Soe., iv. 1177. W. C. B. 


In St. Stephen’s Church, Norwich, is a 


Matthews, Sheriff of Norwich, glass-maker, 
who died 1774. On it are his arms thus: 
Per pale: 1, Gules, three catherine-wheels 
argent, on a chief or a bull's head cabossed 
sable; 2, Gules, a chevron between three 
escallops argent. 

Jounx Hopson Matruews. 


Monmouth. 


For an answer to this question refer to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. vi. 237 ; 3" S. v. 235, 328, 441, 
515 ; vi. 38, 54, 140, 197. 
Everard Home CoLemMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Emmer De Fontenay Letrers (9* §. | 
xii, 308).—FRrancesca may be pleased to/| 
know that she can learn all about Robert 
Emmet’s letters to Madame la Marquise de | 
Fontenay by reference to a huge book, 
printed, by Dr. Thomas Addis 
=mmet, called ‘The Emmet Family.’ There 
is but one copy in England, and that is in 
the British Museum. I. Gurney. 


Carson (9 8. xi. 488; xii. 19, 110, 331, 377). 
—With regard to this subject, perhaps it may 
not be out of place to mention that in that 
delightful work ‘ Adventures with the Con- 
naught Rangers, 1809-14,’ by William Grat- 
tan, late Lieutenant Connaught Rangers, 
edited by Charles Oman (Edward Arnold), 
the name of Carsons will be found ; and to 
add that Mr. Oman points out in the preface, 
at p. vu :— 

“It is clearly from the domestic annals of the 
88th that Charles Lever drew the greater part of 
the stories which make the fortune of ‘ Charles 


mural tablet to the memory of Richard | 


MorGanatic MARRIAGE (9 S. xii. 486).— | 


seem to be drawn directly from the doings of Grat- 
tan’s servant, Dan Carsons. Comparing the ‘real 
thing’ with the work of fiction, one is driven to 
conclude that much of what was regarded as rollick- 
ing invention on Lever'’s part was only a photo- 

aphic reproduction of anecdotes that he had 

eard from old soldiers of the Connaught Rangers.” 
Peninsular hero though he really was, yet 
Lieut. Grattan complains at p. 79 :— 

“For six days we had not seen our baggage, and 
were in consequence without a change of linen....... 
I had no nightcap.” 

Mr. W. Grattan was a kinsman of Ireland’s 
greatest statesman—Henry Grattan. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


PamE a (9"" xii. 141, 330).—Since writing 
my former note on the pronunciation of this 
name I have accidentally come across it in 

French, in the advice given, in ‘ Les Gaietés 
de Béranger’ (Amsterdam, 1864, p. 16), by the 
** abbesse ” of to-day to one of her disciples : 

Vous, Paméla, 
Cachez cela. 
The accent on the second syllable of the 
{name is, of course, to make the name tri- 
syllabic, and the rhyme with “cela” shows its 
| pronunciation to be a practical approxima- 
| tion to that of a cretic (-~-) ; that is, to the 
pronunciation of Richardson. 
Ricnarp Horton Sirsa. 


| Atheneum Club. 
| My mother (born in 1824, when Richard- 


, son’s novel was still popular) was christened 
| Pamela—professedly after the novel. I never 
| heard any other pronunciation of the name 


by relatives and friends than Paméla. The 
diminutive of endearment was Pam, which 
would not, I suppose, have been the case with 
Paméla. The Rev. C. S. Taytor’s instance of 
Pamella is interesting on Pope's side; but 
the spelling Pamala (which I have found in 
letters from my mother’s early contempora- 
ries) makes for Richardson. 
SaMvuEL Grecory OULD. 


In ‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum,’ 1779, 
p. 281, is a poem in Latin sapphics (no name 
appended), entitled ‘Ode ad Pamelam Canem 
Dilectissimam :— 

Chara, qu semper studio fideli 
Me sequi gratum solita es magistrum, 
Que colis multo officio, vocanti 
Pamela adesdum ! 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


TIDESWELL AND Trpestow (9 §. xii. 341, 
517).—The claim made by your correspondent 
as to the prefix 7%d being the name of an 


O'Malley.’ Many of the humours of Mickey Free 


individual can scarcely deemed satis- 
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factory. His contention is that the place- 
name Tideswell should be regarded as 7'ides 
well, owing to the suffix representing the 
O.N. vill-r, an enclosure of some kind. To 
this he adds, “ The present pronunciation of 
Tideswell is owing to a false etymology 
which has been circulated in guide-books.” 
The latter are not always trustworthy, it is 
true, but in this instance they appear to be 
correct. When investigating the origin of a 
lace-name it is advisable to trace it as far 
ck as possible ; and in the one under con- 
sideration, if the Domesday Book be con- 
sulted, we find “ Tidesuuelle” recorded as a 
berewick of Hope, and almost identical in 
spelling with its present-date appellation. 
Etymology shows that Tideswell is a plain 
A.-S. place-name. The prefix 7'%d is rendered 
by Bosworth (‘A.-S. Dict.’) as “time,” and 
by Skeat (‘Etymol. Dict.’) is explained as 
“season, time, hour, flux or reflux of the 
sea.” The suffix well forms a portion of 
many of the names of places in Derbyshire, 
and it is very probable that the term denoted 
some spring or brook, which may or may not 
be visible at the present day. Your corre- 
spondent affirms, “ This word has nothing to 
do with a brook or spring of water, and it 
occurs in many places where there is neither 
brook nor spring,” and cites Bradwell 
(“ Bradewelle” in Domesday Book) as an 
illustrative example. In this he is unfor- 
tunate, as, according to Glover (‘ Hist. of 
Derbyshire,’ ii. 137), ‘“‘a salt spring exists a 
quarter of a mile from the village.” Then 
Bakewell, the “Badequelle” of Domesday 
Book, and specially mentioned in the ‘A.-S. 
Chroniole,’ has possessed a medicinal (chaly- 


Moneyash, and on Lapwing Hill by Cress- 
brook (i/rd., 28, 68). But of this class the 
numbers are few in the Peak District, the 
majority belonging to the Stone Age. 
Neither Tideslow nor Coplow was examined 
by Mr. Bateman, and if there be any possi- 
bility of the latter barrow being destroyed 
for providing road material, I would suggest 
that the attention of the Derbyshire Archzo- 
logical Society be drawn to the matter, with 
the view of the low being systematically 
explored. 

The local pronunciation “ Tidsa” appears 
to be a common example of a word being 
shortened, especially when it terminates in 
a hard consonant, so frequently heard all 
over England, particularly in rural districts. 
A few weeks ago I heard an old woman in a 
Peak village exclaim, “I canna (conna or 
conner) do ’t,” meaning “ I cannot do it.” 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Is not /ow in Tideslow the same as Jaw, 
lawe, the well-known word for a hill or 
mound, having nothing to do “he — 

. B—r. 


Papers” (9 §. xii. 387; 10 i. 18).— 
The military phrase “to send in one’s papers” 
was quite common in the army when I joined 
my regiment as an ensign in 1855; but I have 
no recollection of having met with it in 
any book of the eighteenth re * In the 
beginning of that century a colonel who 
wished to resign his commission addressed a 
memorial to that effect to the Commander-in- 
Chief. An example of this is to be found in 
Chrichton’s ‘ Life of Col. Blackader,’ pp. 429, 


beate) spring from time immemorial (7id., 
ii. 66-7). Again, Tideswell—as shown by its 
etymology — was formerly celebrated for 


433, where the words of Blackader’s petition 
to the Duke of Marlborough, asking to be 
allowed “to retire out of the army,” are 


possessing what was termed “an ebbing and | given, and the following entry in his diary, 


flowing well,’ and this for centuries was 
considered to be one of the wonders of the 
Peak district. 

It is somewhat hazardous to affirm that 
the names of any individuals are preserved 
or indicated in that of their prehistoric 
burying-place. In Bateman’s ‘Ten Years’ 
Diggings’ (1861) there is a long list of 
barrows in the counties of Derby and 
Stafford, “‘ distinguished by the word ‘low’ 
subjoined to the name, or otherwise indicated 
by the etymology of the prefix” (pp. 289-97). 
It is doubtful whether this list contains a 
single example of the name of a prehistoric 
individual. Any possible one naturally 
be looked for among barrows belonging to 
the late A.-S. period, such as those explored 
by Mr. Bateman at Benty Grange, near 


on 23 March, 1712, as to the issue of negotia- 

tions with Lord Forrester for the purchase 

of the coloneley: “We have now finished 
' our bargain about my post, according to our 
| previous appointment, and having made my 
demission, I now look upon myself as out of 
the army.” 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
an officer desirous of ‘‘selling out’ wrote to 
his immediate commanding officer, and the 
application was accompanied by declarations 
setting forth particulars of service, guarantees 
as to money transactions involved, &c., and 
these documents came to be commonly called 
“ papers,” ‘‘ the necessary papers.” A similar 
course was pursued in the case of an ex- 
change from one regiment to another. For 
example, Lieut. Tomkinson, of the 16th Light 
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Dragoons, being in Spain on active service, 
the following ine was addressed to his 
father by General Sir George Anson (see 
* Diary of a Cavalry Officer,’ p. 161) :— 

“19 March, 1812. Sir, Iam happy to inform you 
that your son is gazetted to a Tenens in the 
60th Foot, for which he has paid 1,500/. The differ- 
ence to be paid for his exchange to Cavalry is 1,650/. 
woe It will be necessary for you to lodge the 1,365/. 
which, added to the 28. now in Collyers’ hands, 
will make the regulated difference of 1,650/. I have 
desired Messrs. Collyers to send you the necessary 
papers for the exchange, for your signature on the 
part of your son......1 confess myself very anxious 
to secure your son’s return to the l6th Light 
Dragoons.” 

Under the word ‘Honour’ in James's 
* Military Dictionary,’ 1816, mention is made 
of declarations on the sale and exchange of 
commissions ; and under the word ‘ Docu- 
ment’ a reference is given to his ‘ Regimental 
Companion,’ sixth edition, vol. iv. p. 263. 
Possibly the phrase “ to send in one’s papers ” 
may be found there ; but I have no copy of 
the work, and I believe the sixth edition is 
now rare. W. S. 


“CHAPERONED BY HER FATHER” §. xii 
245, 370, 431).—Far from straying from the 
oo or points raised by Mr. Cecit CLARKE, 

think that he has failed to see the point of 
my remarks. I have no wish to “chaperone” 
the word chaperone, but I object to its being 
labelled as more un-English than escort. The 
one word is as foreign as the other, and in 
point of length of domicile there is little to 


choose between them. If Mr. CLARKE objects | 


to the “French ring” about the word 
chaperone, I declare that machine has just as 
much or even more of a French ring about it, 
and, to be consistent, Mr. CLARKE should 
object to it on the same score and try to find 
a **more English-sounding substitute ” for it. 
(Perhaps apparatus’). The ‘N.E.D.’ does 
not say that the verb chaperon is affected ; it 
merely records a quotation from the year 
1818, according to which somebody then 
thought it affected. If Mr. Clarke knew a 
little more of the history of language he 
would know that many a word which has 
been at one time dubbed “affected” has 
succeeded later in acquiring a very homely 
reputation, and perhaps what he himself 
to-day considers affected will in the next 
generation be in use by everybody. As soon 
as any word is used by the majority, in any 
spelling and in any sense whatever, it has 


the full rights of citizenship, however bravely 
Mr. CLARKE or anybody else may stick to his 
guns and try to ostracize it. Possibly there 
are no ladies amongst the members of the 
Authors’ Club, but (I must beg to ask another 


question) would Mr. CLarKeE taboo the use 
of the word author as applied to a lady? 
This was, perhaps, once eeshe “ affected ” 
or “inaccurate,” but it is often so used ; and 
as songster has been permanently transferred 
from the feminine to the masculine gender, 
why should not chaperon have a similar fate, 
if the majority so wills it? 

My remarks, which Mr. CLARKE appa- 
mf failed to understand, were meant to 
be a protest against his unscientific (I will not 
‘say “affected,” but certainly “‘ inaccurate”) 

way of looking ata linguistic question. Who 
| wishes to pronounce judgment upon words 
must know something of their history. If 
Mr. CLarKeE can find followers enough to 
help him kill the word chaperon or chaperone, 
a and good—perhaps nobody will be sorry, 
and future historical dictionaries will duly 
record its life and death ; but unless he is 
‘sure of his success as chaperon-killer, he 
had better wait to see how much Health there 
is in the word, which must be decided by 
time, not by any mee mp opinion of the 
| presentday. Being already alive in 1818, it has 
passed the days of childhood, and to my mind 
the two words chaperone and escort, as used 
by supposed inaccurate or affected people, 
‘are not exactly synonymous, and if each 
|supplies a real want, one may 
humbly venture to prophesy, in the light of 
| past word-history, that each will attain a 
‘respectable and healthy old age. But it all 
depends whether the majority of us are of 
the same mind, and even then we can never 
tell what future fate may bring. We have 
| many foreigners among our words as among 
our citizens. Those that behave well an 
| prove their healthiness by making them- 
| selves really useful we are happy to keep 
|} and irene, Ton least that has been the 
custom hitherto. If chaperone proves to be 
useless or offensive to the majority, kick it 
| out, it is “only a pauper that nobody owns.” 
Till then let it try its luck with the other 
foreigners, but do not treat it unfairly. 
SIMPLICISSIMUS. 

| Fictitious Latin PLuRALs 8. xii. 345, 
| 518).—Macaulay’s use of “candelabras” as 
plural is countenanced by the N.E.D.,’ 
| which gives quotations of the same form 
from the Edinburgh Review and Scott’s 
* Ivanhoe.’ J. DorMER. 


“O coME, ALL YE FAITHFUL” i. 10). 
—John Julian, in his ‘ Dictionary of Hymno- 
logy,’ states that as early as 1797 the tune 
(‘ Portuguese Hymn’) was sung at the chapel 
of the Portuguese Embassy, of which Vincent 
| Novello was organist, and the tune became 
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pular. From ‘The Music of the Church 
ymnary and the Psalter in Metre,’ by 
William Cowan and James Love, published 
in 1901, we learn that in a collection of hymn- 
tunes gy ny by V. Novello in 1843, 
entitled ‘Home Music, the Congregational 
and Choristers’ Psalm and Hymn Book,’ the 
tune is headed ‘Air by Reading,’ an ap- 
pended note stating that John Reading was 
a pupil of Dr. Blow (the master of Purcell), 
and that the tune obtained its name of ‘The 
Portuguese Hymn’ from the circumstance 
that the Duke of Leeds, after hearing the 
hymn performed at the Portuguese Chapel, 
introduced the melody at the Antient Con- 
certs, giving it the title of ‘The Portuguese 
ymn.’ Cowan and Love state that no 
known music of Reading resembles that of 
*‘Adeste Fideles,’ and further, that the date 
1680 is decidedly wrong, since Reading was 
only born in 1677. According to the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ there was, 
however, a John Reading who was appointed 
organist of Winchester Cathedral in 1675. 
The earliest known appearance of the tune 
is, according to Cowan and Love, in ‘An 
Essay on the Church Plain Chant,’ published 
by J. P. Coghlan in 1782. The oldest manu- 
script in which it is to be found is a volume 
preserved at Stonyhurst College, the work 
of a priest named John Francis Wade, 
entitled ‘Cantus Diversi pro Dominicis et 
Festis per Annum’ ; it bears the date 1751. 
J. S. SHEpLock. 
** FROM WHENCE” (10 §. i. 9).—I sympa- 
thize with your correspondent. But why 
does he admit that the phrase from whence 
is “grammatically inaccurate”? It is the 
old confusion between grammar and logic. 
Grammar merely goes by custom, and is 
independent of strict logic, a simple axiom 
of which half the world seems to be ignorant. 
From a grammatical point of view the phrase 


Jrom whence is merely “more or less pleo- 


nastic,” for which see ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. * From,’ 
14b. 

The phrase is surely old enough, since it 
occurs several times in Chaucer :— 

There thou were wel, fro thennes artow weyved. 

‘Cant. Tales,’ B. 308. 
To my contree fro thexnes that she wente. 
Id., B. 1043. 

“For no wight as by right, fro thennesforth that 
him lakketh goodness, ne shal ben cleped good.”— 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. iv. prose 3, 1. 13. 

It seems high time to protest against the 
arrogance and impertinence of some of our 
modern reviewers, who in their own igno- 
rance of the history of the English language 
presume to think that no one knows so much 


as themselves, and so proceed to lay down 
the law, as if there were no facts to go upon. 
That journalists should, as a rule, know 
nothing of Middle English or the gram- 
matical usages of Elizabethan authors is not 
surprising ; but this would not matter if 
they would only recognize the fact them- 
selves, and refrain from the arrogance of 
“ correcting” others who know more of these 
things. Let us rather preserve our freedom 
of speech, and refuse to be dictated to after 
this sort. 

There is often a great outcry about the 
educational value of Greek, for which reason 
it “ought to be compulsory on all.” It is 
high time to insist on the educational value 
of English ; but it will be long before the 
study of it is compulsory! I verily believe 
that many dare not even to suggest such a 
thing; yet why should we not value our 
own language as much as the Greeks valued 
theirs ? Water W. SKEAT. 


Joun WarInwricut, BaRoN oF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER IN IRELAND (9 8. xii. 505).—Baron 
Wainwright left no issue. For some account 
of the baron’s life in Ireland I venture to 
refer Mr. J. B. WArnewricut to the last part 

ublished of ‘A History of the County 

ublin,’ by myself, and to the Journal of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
for 1898. If further information would be 
of any use to Mr. WAINEWRIGHT, my manu- 
script notes are much at his service. 
F. Etrincron Batt. 


Rovs or Rowse Famity (9 §. xii. 487).— 
Information as to this family will be found 
as follows: ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. ix. 222; 6S. xi. 
328, 429; East Anglian N. & Q. (NS.), iii. 
229, 247; Seventh Rep. Hist. Com., 663 ; 
Rous of Badingham, pedigree, Add. MSS. 
(Brit. Mus.) 19,147; arms and quarterings, 
Tanner (MSS. Bodleian), celvii. 239 ; of Crat- 
field, Dennington, and Henham, 
Add. MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 19,147; with arms in 
trick (1561), Rawl. B (Bodl.) 422; of Wood- 
bridge, Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry, 1370; 
‘Archelogie Attice, by Francis Rous, 
Oxford, 1654 ; Dr. Rous’s verses on his death, 
Magd. Coll. Oxford, ccxxxix. 79; Joan 
Rous, Baker MSS., Cambridge, xxxv. end ; 
letter discharging Adam Rous, surgeon to 
Richard IL., of 20 marks for medicine for the 
king’s use, Cambridge, Dd. iii. 53 (140) ; 
letter allowing him a tun of Gascony wine, 
ib. ; letter of Lady Parnell Rous to Sir John 
Hobart relative to wardship of her son, 
12 Dee., 1603, Tanner, cclxxxiii. 109 ; ‘ Diary 
of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon, Down- 
ham, 1625 to 1642,’ edited by M. A. E Green 
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io Soc.), Lond., 1856 ; letter of Sir John | Worcester. Reginald Rous was the repre- 
ous, of Henham, to Franc. Gawdy, 3 Mar., | sentative of the Dennington family in the 
1627/8, Tenth Rep. Hist. Com., pt. iii. 128 ;| fifteenth century; and Sir Thomas Rous, 
ditto, 5 Oct., 1628, ‘. 131 ; speech of Francis | who was knighted in 1603, was his lineal 
Rous in Parliament concerning religion,| descendant. They were ancestors of the 
26 Jan., 1628/9 (printed), Tanner, xxii. 305, | Earls of Stradbroke. Full particulars of the 
cexcix. 53; letter of John Rous, Bodley | descent may be found in Collins's ‘ Peerage,’ 
Librarian, to Ussher, 14 Nov., 1629, ‘4. lxxi.|or in the various Visitations of Suffolk. 
21 ; letter of Charles Rous, of Henham, to} Francis Rous, named in 1637, was the well- 
France. Gawdy, 10 Jan., 1629/30, Tenth Rep. | known Speaker of the Barebones Parliament. 
Hist. Com., pt. iii. 132; letter of Francis | He was fourth son of Sir Anthony Rous, of 
Rous to Sir John Potts, 30 Jan., 1643/4, | Halton, Cornwall, and died 7 Jan., 1659. 
Tanner, lxii. 530 ; his declaration concerning W. D. Prxx. 
the amount of his income from public] [Cayox Extacomer, Bitton Vicarage, Bristol 
aang Aug., om, ib. lix. 499 ; letter to Sir | offers to give Mx. UnpERDowN further information. } 
enry Vane touching payment of Mr. Pym’s (gth 
letter of Thomas Rous, of Sternfield. to| <"" 348, 395, 511).—Any one interested 1n this 
sane literature would do well to peruse the articles 
Franc. Gawdy, 17 Aug., 1654, Tenth Rep. ij. indexed under ‘N Rhymes,’ 
Hist. Com., pt. iii. 179; to Thomas Gawdy,|'"‘ “WwW. P. Coy 
1668. 204: 4 . P. Courtney. 
3 April, 1668, 75. 204 ; copy of will of Francis - 
Rous, Provost of Eton, 12 April, 1658, Tanner,| QUOTATIONS (9"" 8. xii. 468).—Two of the 
cecexlvii. 1; difference between Thomas Rous | quotations cited appear on the last leaf of 
and his parishioners, 1668, Tenth Rep. Hist. | the celebrated _ Northumberland MS. edited 
Com., pt. iii. 203; letter of Mary Rous, of | by Mr. Spedding in 1870. In place of the 
Sternfield, to William Gawdy, 8 May, 1656, | quotation 


4. 184; ditto, 20 July, 1658, 74. 187 ; letter of Laden with grief and oppression of the heart 
Sir John Rous, second Baronet of Henham, | the Northumberland MS. has 

to O. Le Neve, his cousin, 1699-1704, Egerton Revealing day through every cranie peepes, 
MSS. (Brit. eet 2719, 2720; letter of Sir | which is a variation of ‘ Lucrece’ (1086). 
John to R. Wright, s.a., 7+. 2720; letter of| Then follow, as already noted, 

J. Rous to Marquess of Granby, announcing Asmund and Cornelia, 
nomination for county and declaration of | and, slightly varied, 

sheriff, and asking for concurrence, 6 Mar., | Multis annis jam transactis 

1787, Twelfth Rep. Hist. Com., pt. v. 293. Nulla fides est in pactis, 

Further pedigrees of the Rous family will be Mell in ore, verba lactis; _ 

found in the Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 5524, | Fell in corde, fraus in factis. 


Harl. MSS. 155, 1103, 1177, 1449, 1484, 1520, | Mr. Spedding said: “I think I am ina 
1560, 2109 ; arms, Harl. MSS. 1449 : extracts condition to assert that there is no trace of 
from fine rolls relating to family, Add. 5937 ; | Bacon’s penmanship in any part of the 
Ambrose Rouse’s evidences, Queen’s Coll.,| volume.” On the other hand, a New York 
Oxford, clii. 138 ; Francis Rouse’s speeches | lady told me some years ago that, in reply 
in Parliament, 1628, Queen’s, cxxi. 406 -| to an inquiry, she had received a letter from 
Christ Ch. Coll., Oxf., cecexvii. 237 ; Stowe \the librarian of Northumberland House in 
MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 156, f. 216”; in 1640,| which the opinion was expressed that the 
Queen’s, clxxiv. 71. A pedigree of the family | handwriting was Bacon’s. Spedding’s opinion 
is Pa by Suckling in his ‘ Hist. of Suffolk,’ | surely should have Pint weight. It is to be 
vol. ii. p. 366. hoped that we shall learn more of the MS. 
The Reginald Rous secondly mentioned by | mentioned by Mr. Burcoyne. 
your correspondent was the grandfather of , Cuas. A. Herricn. 
the Edmund Rous he also refers to. As to| New York. 
the death of this Reginald, or Raynold,or| Rigur Hox. Epwarp (10% 
Reynold Rous in 1464, it will be seen that j, s)-—The Southwell MSS. were sold by the 
Suckling gives this as the date of his wife's | jate Mr. Thorpe, of Bedford Street, in 1834-5 
death, and Weaver, ‘F. M..’ p. 512, gives the | when many of the apers were purchased by 
Manch W. A. Cortncer. the British Mesum. “Others are in the 
| possession of the Royal Irish Academy. Some 
There were several important familiesof this Fell into the hands of Sir Thomas Phillips, 


pax seated respectively at Dennington, | of Broadway, Worcester, whose library came 
Suffolk, Halton, Cornwall, and Rouse Lench, | under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby in the 
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nineties, and was acquired by the Cardiff Free 
Library for, I believe, 3,366/.; but whether 
the MSS. were included or otherwise I cannot 
say. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


*Memorrs oF 4 Stomacn’ (10 §. i. 27).— 
Halkett and Laing state that Sydney Whit- 
ing was the author of this book (1853) ; also 
that he wrote ‘Affection, its Flowers and 
Fruit’ (1848), and ‘ Heliondé ; or, Adventures 
in the Sun’ (1855). R. A. Ports. 

{Mr. Raten Tuomas refers to Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ s.r. Whiting. ] 


ENvVELopEs (9 §. xii. 245, 397, 434, 490).— 
Withall respect toCarr. THorNE GeorGE, I fear 
that his statement as to the “ envelopes dated 
1856 which had been franked through the 
post by Lord Fortescue” and others needs 
some modification. Private franking was 
abolished in 1840, when the reformed postal 
system came in, though the practice of 
writing a name outside a letter—the act 
which constituted the frank—still survives, 
as do other habits whose original meaning is 
lost. Nowadays the outside signature de- 
notes the writer, not the franker of the mis- 
sive. Capt. THorne Georce’s later state- 
ment that “stamped covers” were used in 
Australia to prepay postage “previous to 
Rowland Hill's scheme” must, I think, have 
been culled from one of those works of fiction 
which profess to tell the story of postal 
reform. 

That letters before 1840 sometimes con- 
tained enclosures is true. To enclose was 
easy. The letters were written on large 
square sheets of paper, which were folded 
and made secure by sealing-wax or wafers. 
At every post-office was a “candling room,” 
in which any letter that seemed thicker than 
usual was held up against a strong light to 
ascertain of how many separate pieces it con- 
sisted. It was to defeat temptation to dis- 
honesty caused by this scrutiny that the 
practice was adopted of cutting a bank-note 
in two before posting it, and keeping back 
the second halt till receipt of the first had 
been acknowledged. A bank-note or other 
enclosure in a letter would have counted as 
two letters, and, if both were put into one 
envelope, as three. Thus, if this missive with 
its two enclosures were sent, say from 
London to Edinburgh, the charge would 
have been Is. 4d. x 3=4s. plus a halfpenny, in 
those Protectionist days, for the privilege of 
crossing the Scottish border. 

Unless the envelopes mentioned by Swift 
in 1726, by Lamb in 1825, and by Creevey’s 
biographer prior to 1838, were employed to 
cover smuggled” letters or those conveyed 


by hand, it is hard to understand their raison 

étre. It is this difficulty which bewilders 
one when reading the striking and seemingly 
exact evidence adduced by Sir HeErserr 
MAXWELL, Capt. THoRNE GEORGE, and Mr. 
W. H. Peer as to the use of these covers 
before 1840. Can it be that the “little bags 
called envelopes,” as my father described 
them, were, as Cart. THoRNE GEORGE says, 
“nothing but a revival”? Or must the 
mystery remain as insoluble as the identity 
of the Man in the Iron Mask ? 

An interesting account may be found of 
the local penny posts invented by poor Dock- 
wra (whose plan in many ways resembled my 
father’s) in that standard work on prepostal- 
reformation times—-Joyce’s ‘History of the 
Post Office.’ {LEANOR C. SmytTu. 

Harborne. 


At the last reference it is stated that 
Edward IV. originated a practical post in 
1481. I should like to know whether this 
statement, which I have met with before, 
rests upon any sufticientevidence. The same 
correspondent, following a well-known work 
of reference, says that Randolph was ap- 
— “Postmaster of England” in 1581. 
tandolph was appointed Master of the Posts 
in 1566, in succession to Sir John Mason, who 
was appointed in November, 1545, by letters 
patent. Mason’s predecessor, Brian Tuke, 
was Master of the Posts in 1512, and perhaps 
earlier, and he seems to have been the first 
person who held the office in this country. 

From about the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIIL. there were oe from London 
to Dover and to Berwick, and later in the 
century there was a post to Holyhead and 
to other places. But these were the king’s 
post for the conveyance of letters on his 
affairs, or of persons travelling with his 
commission, or the commission of certain 
officers of the State. When ordinary private 
letters were first sent by post is a question 
more easily asked than answered. The 
Privy Council as late as January, 1583, laid 
down, inter alia, in a proclamation, “ that 
no packets or letters shall be sutlicient 
warrant or authority to constrain the posts 
to run with them in post, except they be 
directed on her Majesty’s affairs.” The 
letters of private persons were, no doubt, 
sent by post, but had to take their chance of 
being forwarded. Private letters were, as a 
rule, entrusted to the common carriers, 

J. A. J. Houspen. 


The following citations would seem to 
indicate the use of the envelope, or its 
practical equivalent the “ cover,” for a period 
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of over a century prior to the postal refor 
of Sir Rowland hit in 1840 :— 


1829.—“ I have just discovered that my blotting 
paper blots, and blots with great effect, which 
must excuse the state of this epistle. I now con- 
clude it. I do not overlook what you said in your 
envelope, but we will talk over grievances when we 
meet. I am truly sorry for them. Adieu.”— 
* Letters of Lady Losin Stuart, Second Series, 
p. 150 (Edinburgh, 1903). 

Is22.—‘*I did grudge the other day eighteen- 
pence for one page of a sheet of note paper enclosed 
in a cover, but give me the money’s worth and take 


it freely.” —‘ Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart,’ First | 


Series, pp. 265-6 (Edinburgh, 1901). 

1821.—** If he should have left you, never mind a 
frank ; but if he does frank your letter, let it be in 
acover. You will wonder at this, but I promised 
a collector of franks whom I met at Danesfield to 
gather together as many franks as | could for him, 
and I want Sir Wm.'s to add to the number.”— 
Thid., p. 194. 

1782.—"* Mr. Napier beg; his best compts.to you 
both. I won’t make you pay more for my stupid 
letter by putting it in a cover, so adieu.” —* Letters 
of Lady Sarah Lennox,’ ii. 17 (London, 1901). 

1730, Dean Swift to Mrs. Howard.—* If you were 
a lord or commoner, I would have sent you this in 
an envelope.” —‘ Letters of the Countess of Suffolk,’ 
i. 403 (London. 1824). 

1726, Dean Swift to Mrs. Howard.—‘“ This is 
without a cover, to save money ; and plain paper, 
because the gilt is so thin it will discover secrets 
betwixt us.”—Jhid., p. 221. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ cites for early examples of 


envelope, 1726, Dean Swift, and 1714, Bishop | 


Burnet ; and for cover, 1798, Jane Austen, 
and 1748, Samuel Richardson. 
E. P. Merrirt. 
Boston, U.S. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
New Amsterdam and its People. By J. H. Innes. 
(Scribner's Sons.) 
Tuts survey of New Amsterdam, now known as 
New York, is compiled from documents in Ame- 
rican archives, most of which, so far as the general 
public is concerned, are now for the first time made 
accessible. It has inspired much interest in Ame- 
rica, but has as yet obtained comparatively little 
notice in this country, wherein it should count on 
a welcome no less assured. It is virtually the first 
attempt to deal fully with the growth of the 
Netherlands colony, the settlement of Manhattan 
island, and the fortunes of the colonists in their 
sufferings from tyrannical governors and their con- 
tests with enemies, savage or civilized, until, in 
1664, the State was grasped by England, who had 
long cast covetous eyes upon it. A new edition is 
meditated by the author, and it is greatly desired 
to interest English research in the matter. Many 
points on which further information is sought 
may be mentioned. Mr. Innes is of opinion 
that the William Paterson who in 1668 acquired 
property in New Amsterdam was the founder of 
the Bank of England. This can hardly have been 


m | the case if the dates in the ‘ D.N.B.’ can be accepted, 


since, according to these, Paterson was born in 1658. 
Further information on the subject is desirable. 
The evidence of signatures favours the theory of 
Mr. Innes. Edinburgh records should be consulted. 
Fresh information is imparted concerning Capt. 
William Kidd, and the view is expounded that he 
was sacrificed in order to save the reputation of 
men higher in station than himself. When this 
_ is reached in calendaring the English State 
*apers, much information on this point is to be 
anticipated. Concerning Jacob Steendam, a Dutch 
poet in the service of the West India Company, 
new information has been obtained. As he is 
virtually the first American poet, interest_ in 
him is certain to be before long inspired. How 
far his works, which we are unable to read, are 
accessible we fail to grasp. Cornelis Melyn, of 
Antwerp, the leader of the opposition to the West 
India Company, transferred his services to Eng- 
land. Speculation is rife in New York as to 
what was his share in bringing about the English 
seizure of New York. It is probable that informa- 
tion on this subject is lurking among English 
records. Augustyn Heermans or Herrman, the 
surveyor of Maryland and the maker of the map 
of that province now in the British Museum, a 
man interesting in other respects, invites atten- 
tion. Little intelligent regard has hitherto 
paid to the early views of New York. Mr. Innes 
claims to have been the first to discover that the 
view by Justus Danckers of New Amsterdam, nomi- 
nally in 1651, but really representing the period 
about 1630, which serves as a frontispiece, is in the 
original reversed. In these and many other regards 
we challenge the judgment of English experts. We 
are glad to give Mr. Innes all the assistance in our 
power. Little, however, will, we fear, be done 
until Mr. Innes associates some English scholar in 
labours that should ultimately prove remunerative, 
or himself visits Britain for the purpose of making 
personal researches. His book appeals to all 
students of New York, and is profusely illustrated 
with maps, drawings, &c. The designs extend 
beyond New Amsterdam to the present city, which 
the Dutch colonists of three centuries ago might 
justly have regarded as a metropolis, a term con- 
stantly abused in its application to London, which 
is no more the metropolis of York than it is of 
Edinburgh or Dublin. 


Tuer few sheets of paper which contain the title- 
page, Elegia Graiana in Coemeterio Rurali scripta, 
Latine reddidit W. A. Clarke (Oxford, B. H. Black- 
well), are of interest to us as a reminder that the 
elegant gift of Latin verse has not yet passed into 
the limbo of forgotten things. For dens with taste 
and the instinct for language Latin can be a living 
instrument, can make yy J on a postcard, neat- 
ness out of prolixity, things awkward to say toler- 
able, and compliments epigrammatic. The Latin 
muse is not, our own experience protests, such a rox 
clamantis in deserto as the man in the street (that 
wonderful fiction of modern journalists to conceal 
faults of sense and ignorance) thinks, if, indeed, 
he can be said ever to think at all. We have 
received, for instance, in a Latin verse or two an 
invitation from a friend to dine and play billiards, 
as exact as English could be concerning time and 
place, graceful, yet brief as the telegram which the 
national thrift in copper generally reduces to un- 
intelligibility. 
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It is curious to note how great men of letters 


who have any Latin at all are almost ye 


fond of it that ow write more of it than they 
know—witness Shakespeare, Scott, Lamb. These 


| 


| 


by Greuze, and two other works of the same painter ; 
and Murillo’s ‘ Moorish Slave.’ A Chinese painting 
of the fourth century and many other contributions 
of much interest and value appear. it seems as if 


were in touch with life, no mere dons or academic | the alterations to be — consist in giving 


minds, hard-working men, good citizens of the 
world, and their feeling and usage ought to weigh 
with educators of to-day. 

So far we have spoken of Latin as a thing desired 
in itself by our great writers. Classical transla- 
tion is a more restricted field, and at its best an 
excellent mental discipline. Mr. Clarke, who has 
been assisted, his title-page adds, by friends in the 
revision of his work, tells us in a letter that the 
‘Elegy’ has been done into Latin by W. Hildyard, 
1838; J. H. Macaulay, 1841, in ‘ Arundines Cami’; 
Lord Ravensworth; H. Sewell, 1875; H. J. Dod- 
well, 1884; Rev. R. B. Kennard, 1892; and Canon 
Sheringham, 1901. He does not, however, mention 
the version in Latin hexameters by B. H. Kennedy 
(‘Sabrinz Corolla,’ fourth ed., pp. 197-202). Mr. 
Clarke, it is clear, belongs to the older school, 
which is not so careful of its Latinity as modern 
composers are. He has, en revanche, a naturalness, 
a free flow of line, which their elaborateness is apt 
to miss. We readily acknowledge that his version 
has given us a pleasure which outweighs the points 
in which we think it amiss, or capable of better 
effect and idiom. One line we entreat him to re- 
model which has dre in it, since we are bound to 
~_ the first syllable of that useful verb. In 
the line 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 


there is a subjunctive instead of the future; and 
can one forget the “lisping” of the children on 
“their sire’s return”? One might put 

Heu! fesso suboles occurret nulla parenti 
for the line 

Nec fesso suboles occurret balba parenti. 
We see that Mr. Clarke uses “ neve” for nor’, which 
we should not allow ourselves ; and does not “ cursus 
Honoris” suggest a limited and technical path to 


glory in Roman life? We notice, too, a good many | 


collocations of noun and adjective with the same 
case ending, which we fancy one would have avoided 
—e.g., in a line like 

In silvis solitis sunt patefacta locis 


would not si/r sound better and be as good? In 
this same stanza “‘juvenum” is an evident misprint 
for jurenem. In some cases it would be feasible, 
we think, to represent the English more fully ; but 
these are matters of taste and vocabulary on which 
it is impossible to dwell briefly. Suffice it to say 
that the present reviewer owes to Mr. Clarke a 
pleasant afternoon of reflection on a secluded path 
of scholarship which he has followed with unabated 
interest arid delight for many years, and which he 
hopes will never cease to be a special means of 
intercourse among the few and fit, however the 
mutable many rage of this and that as a panacea 
for getting on in this money-making era. 


No. x. of the Burlington Magazine is issued under 
hew management, though time has not yet been 
found to introduce contemplated improvements. 
Its most important illustrations are from the Nor- 
manton Collection (article 3), and include Vandyke’s 
‘Lady Mary, Daughter of Charles I.,’ which does 
duty as frontispiece; a ‘Venus and Adonis’ of 
Titian ; a portrait of Sophie Arnauld (qy. Arnould ”) 


1 
increased attention to modern as well as ancient 


art. 


AN admirable number of Scribner's Magazine 
reached us too late to be inserted in last week's 
notice. Capt. Mahan begins in it an account, to be 
continued, of ‘The War of 1812.’ Mr. Spielmann 
writes on Frank Brangwyn, and Mr. Dellenbaugh 
describes ‘A New Valley of Wonders.’ 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
Mr. Bertram Dose t's list is, as usual, full of 


| interest. It y ¢~ with a collection of manuscripts. 


The first is ‘A Booke of the Accomptes of Barton, 
made at our Ladie Daie, Anno Dmi. 1611.’ Another 
MS. is ‘A Relation made by an English Ambas- 
sador in France to James I.’ There are also ‘ Un- 
ary and Unpublished Manuscripts of Rowleie 
ig These were referred to in the Atheneum, 
21 May, 1892; also in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. vii. 277. 
fmens the books are a Folio Shakespeare, excep- 
— tine copy of unusual size (13, by 9 in.), 
135/.; Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ large-paper copy 
of the genuine first edition, uncut, 25/. (a co ry of 
this sold at Sotheby’s in May last for 43/.) ; Be k- 
lore Society’s Publications, 31 vols.; Keats, first 
edition, 12mo ; and ‘ Dramatic Portraits in the Days 
of Garrick’ (this collection contains nine portraits 
of Garrick). Under Dickens we find a collection 
of pamphlets, evidently bound up by direction of 
the novelist. 

Mr. William Downing, of Temple Row, Bir- 
mingham, in his new list includes the rare first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Regain’d,’ a fine copy bound 
by Zaehnsdorf, 30/.; also ‘The Nuremberg Chro- 
nicle,’ 1493; ‘ The Orchid Album,’ 11 vols. ; Tudor 
Translations,” 26 vols., 1893-1903, 40/.; ‘ Armorial 
Families,’ by Fox-Davies, showing which arms in 
use are borne by legal authority; ‘The Roman 
Wall,’ by the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, 1851; 
Brough’s ‘Life of Falstaff,’ illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, 1858; Maxwell’s ‘Irish Rebellion,’ first 
edition, Cruikshank’s illustrations; Poole’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Parnassus,’ 1657; Prayer Book of King 
Edward VIL., folio, 1903; Rogers's ‘Italy,’ 2 vols. 
4to, 1838, bound by Hayday, 8/. 8s. ; and Shaw’s 
* Dresses of the Middle Ages,’ 1843. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a collection of first 
editions of modern authors; and under Africa we 
find many interesting pamphlets and books on the 
Boer war, helpful to the future historian. He has 
also a series of papers from the Society of Anti- 
quaries. In the general portion of the catalogue is 
Sir F. E. Eden’s *‘ History of the Labouring Classes 
from the Conquest,’ 3 vols. 4to, very scarce, 1797, 
10/.; Froissart, 6 vols., 1901-2, scarce, 5/.; Pierce 
Egan, 1825, 6/. 10s.; first editions of Coleridge ; 
Rymer et Robertus Sanderson, Feedera, 20 vols., 
1727-34, 15/.; Punch, a complete set, 1841 to 1902, 
26/. Mr. Edwards also makes a special offer of pub- 
lications of the Royal Geographical Society. He 
has a complete set, 36/. 

Messrs. Fawn, of Bristol, have many works 
relating to Bristol, including * A History of Bank- 
ing in Bristol from 1750 to 1899’ and the Bristol 
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Archeological Society's 7'ransactions, * Book-Prices 
Current,” 1887 to 1895; ‘‘Haddon Hall Library,” 
large paper ; ‘ National Gallery of Pictures,’ 1840 ; 
Emerson, the “ Riverside Edition,” 1)/. 15s. ; and 
Rowlandson’s ‘Dance of Death,’ Ackermann, 
1815-16, are other items. Under America we find 
the first edition of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ There is 
also a small collection of books on the drama. 

Mr. Charles Higham has a New Year’s Catalogue 
of Theological Books in three sections, one being 
devoted to Roman Catholic and Patristic litera- 
ture. There are also a number of new books offered 
at second-hand prices. These include Prothero’s 
*Life of Dean Stanley’; ‘An Inventory of the 
Church Plate of Leicestershire, with some Account 
of the Donors’; Principal Tulloch’s * Life,’ by 


Mrs. Oliphant ; Wilkinson's ‘ Manners and Customs | 


of the Ancient Egyptians’; and Wright's ‘ Early 
Bibles of America,’ New York, 1892. 

Mr. James Irvine, of Fulham, 
America, 


has books of 


interest under Alpine, _ Bibliography, 
Botanical, Fungi, Lichens, and There 
are also a set of Bohn’s extra volumes and books on 


London. Under Costumes is a copy of ‘ Vestiarium 
Scoticum,’ 7/. 7». 

Mr. David Johnstone, of Edinburgh, has a good 
catalogue of antiquarian and pa literature, 
including prints by Cruikshank and some first 
editions of Scott. 

Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ list includes a rare 
collection of the works of the Bohemian engraver 
Wenceslaus Hollar, 1607-77, 34/. ; Keane’s ‘ Towers 
of Ancient Ireland’; a complete set of Lady Jack- 
son's Court Memoirs, 14 vols., beautifully bound b 
Riviere, 36/.; Richard Jefferies’s works, a hand. 
some set, in 27 vols, 25/.; Jerrold’s works, with 
four autograph notes of the author, 8 vols. Under 
Samuel Johnson we find Jugge’s edition (1566) of the 
New Testament, containing six full pages of writing 
in the autograph of Dr. Johnson, the price of the 
volume being 100/.; the scarce edition of Boswell, 


1793, also Husbands’s ‘ Miscellany of Poems,’ Lich- | 


field, 1731 (this contains the first printed production 


of Johnson). Ben Jonson's works, 1640, tall copy, | 


is priced 19/. 19s. ; Keats, Taylor & Hessey, 1820, 252. ; 
a collection, probably the largest, of portraits of 
Edmund Kean, 270 pieces, 250/.; Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 
24/.; Kip’s ‘Nouveau Théatre de la Grande Bre- 


tagne,’ 4 vols. large folio, 38/.; a set of Lacroix, | 


first issue; a handsome set of Lecky, 18 vols. ; 
*Punch’s Pocket-Books,’ 1844-80; Lever’s works, 
53 vols., 1839-72, 162/.; a set of Lytton’s works, 
including Life, 105 vols., 77/. 10s.; Tomageen, 
*Poems by Two Brothers,’ 1827, 30/.; Shelley's 
*Queen Mab,’ a complete copy of the suppressed 
first edition, post Svo, in the original rds, 
“Printed by P. B. Shelley, 23, Chapel Street, 
Grosvenor Sq., 1813,” 135/. (the last copy sold b 
auction realized 166/.). Under Ruskin we fin 
“Poems, J. R., collected 1850,” 78/. (this copy is 
described in Mr. Wise’s pgs sey | of Ruskin). 
The catalogue includes many curious MSS. 

Messrs. A. Maurice & Co. have a new catalogue 
of engravings and portraits at moderate prices, 
very 
modern books. Th 


ese comprise some first editions 


Messrs. Sotheran have a gee plan of dating their 
catalogues, which we should recommend other firms 
to follow. The one for the 9th inst. has just 
reached us, and contains a variety of books in 
literature, science, and art. Among special items 
of interest are a set of the ‘ Annual Register,’ 1758 
to 1902, 31/. 10s. ; * Library of Anglo-Catholic Theo- 
logy,’ 88 vols., 1841-67, at the low price of 4/. 10s. ; 
Duval's ‘Caricatures,’ a very curious collection, 
1843, 12/. 12s. ; ‘ British Dramatists, standard edi- 
tions, 108 vols., 1813-75, 94/. 10s. ; Gillray’s * Cari- 
catures,’ including the 45 suppressed plates ; Charles 
Lamb’s ‘ The Poetical Recreations of the Champion,’ 
very rare, printed at the Champion Press, 271, 
Strand, 1822, 22/. 10s. ; Lodge's ‘ Portraits,’ 1821-34, 
0. ; Lysons’s * Historical Account of the Environs 
of London,’ 1796, 420/.; Jean Mariette’s * French 
Ornament,’ 1689-1740, 70/.; and Pipe Roll publica- 
tions, 1884-97. There are also a number of valuable 
books relating to Yorkshire. 

Mr. Thorp, of Reading, has many recent pur- 
chases : Aghupmena’s ‘History of the University 
| of Cambridge,’ 1815, 12/. 10s. ; some books on Africa; 
Australia, a long list; also many books on local 
| topography and antiquities, including a choice 
copy of Ashmole; a set of Borrow’s works, first 
and second editions, 13 vols., 7/. 10s. ; first editions 
of Miss Burney’s works; Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
| Melancholy,’ fourth edition ; a set of Dickens, first 
| and early editions; Hogarth, Leicester Fields, 
| 1735-58 ; Horne’s ‘ Orion,’ 1843 ; Badeslade’s ‘ Kent,’ 
| thirty-six views of noblemen’s seats ; Seguin, ‘ La 
| Dentelle,’ Paris. 1875, 12/. 10s.; ‘ Mezzotint Por- 
traits,’ Henry VIII. to end of James II., by Earlom 
and Turner, 1811; Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
17 vols., 8/. 8x.; Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ 11 vols., 
royal 8vo; Woods's ‘ Norfolke Furies’; Percy Society, 
31 vols.; Sowerby’s ‘Thesaurus Conchyliorum,’ 
22 ‘A Breath from the Veldt’ (this contains 
> Sir John Millais’s last pencil 
| drawing) ; Thackeray, the Britannia, a weekly 
yolitics, and literature, from 
January, 1840, to December, 1849, 9 vols. folio, 
| extremely rare. The catalogue also contains a list 
of curious topographical views. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

M. H. E. W. (“ Raining cats and dogs ”).—In 
2h! S. iii. 440 “cats and dogs” is said to be a cor- 
ruption of catadoupe, French for waterfall ; and in 
519 of kata do£as=contrary to belief, which is said 
to be a “natural Romaic expression” at 2” §. xii. 
298. See further 2" S. xii. 380 for a longer version 
| of the phrase. 

C. L. 8. (‘Ships that pass in the night ”).— 


| Longfellow, ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’ (part iii., 
|*The Theologian’s Tale,’ ‘ Elizabeth,’ canto iv.). 
| This inquiry, often answered in our columns, recurs 


with irritating persistency. 
G. 8.—Already noted. 
NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 


also a general catalogue of ; to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 


of Dickens, ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock’ in_ the | lisher "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


| 


twenty original parts, 1840-1, being offered at 
Bl. 18s. 6d.; Justin McCarthy's works, including 
* Reminiscences,’ 13 vols.; also Macaulay in the 
original large-type editions. 


ne, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (JANUARY). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 


PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


Part I., containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s, 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 
Parts III.—V., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


A. MAURICE & CO,., 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 
Printsellers, 
23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


TELS CATALOGUES of Fine Books 

Engravings post free on application. 

= following just published :—Nos. 138 and 140, New 

Series. Finely ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, including many 
Mezzotiats, and LONDON ENGRAVINGS. Nos. 136-140, 
EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Standard Books in fine 
Bindings, FRENCH MBMOIRS, DRAMA, TRAVELS, 
and many out-of-the-way items. 

BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 

From a Library to a Single Volume. 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


Contains— 

Fine and Genuine Old Prints in Colour and Black, compris- 
ing fine Examples by Hoppner, Hamilton, Alken, Reynolds, 
Morland, Peters, Ople, &c.—a good Series of the Arundel 
Society's Chromolithographs—fine Collection of Books on 
India and the Bast —Extra-illustrated Books— Libi 

Sets of Standard Authors —Picture Galleries and other Ilus- 
trated Books—and a vast Assemblage of Le oy" Bio- 
graphical and Historical Works, and other interesting items. 


Gratis and post free on application to 


JAMES ROCHE, Bookseller, 


38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE of TOPOGRAPHICAL 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS 
relating to GREAT BRITAIN (800 London 
Items, over 2,000 in all), post free. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
(Near Piccadilly Circus.) 


_ Becke and Engravings Bought for Cash. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, Bridge Street, Manchester. 
The following Catalogues sent free on application : 


MILITARY LITERATURE. 
BOOKS of the “ SIXTIES.” 
BARGAINS in BOOKS. 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS, 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL, 
Including famous Actors and Actresses, Dancers, Musical 
Celebrities, Composers, Singers, &c., in 
MEZZOTINT, STIPPLE, AND LINE. 


ON SALE AT 


E. PARSONS & SONS’, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
Sent post free on application only. 


Customers please note that this Catalogue will only be 
sent to those who APPLY for same. 


SMITH & SON’S 


JANUARY CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
Second-hand and New as Published, 


CONSISTING OF WORKS IN ALL CLASSES, 
OF LITBRATURB, 


Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
The Second-hand Books are Surplus Copies withdrawn from 
the Library, and are labelled inside the cover only, 


186, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE FIRST COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An Ornament and Educational Necessity for the Home. 
Edueation through the senses is now an accepted tenet of codes and self-culture. 
Recognition of the fact has induced the Publishers of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD, 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE, 
M.A. LL. D., 


to draw upon every possible source for the artistic reproduction of prints, title-pages 
of first editions, representative illuminated and other MSS., and contemporary records 
of interest—of all, in fact, that may tend to vividly impress upon the reader the 
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WHITHER ? 


WHENCE ? 


Tuese Questions have vexed mankind ever since the primeval dawn of intellect 


flooded the chaos of speechless organisms. 
METAPHYSICS, in its attempts to solve these questions, has left behind it 


nothing but colossal monuments of its Fartures. In the 


NATURE OF MAN, 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, 
Professor in the Pasteur Institute, 
With Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net, 


Science steps forth, fresh from its interrogation of a million forms of organic life, with 
its inductively re: asoned view of the problems of existence, and based thereupon A 
New Goat ror Human Enpeavovr. 
No politician, no administrator of our laws, no professional man, no intelligent 
father or mother, should neglect the reading of this great epoc *h- making work. 
Darwin’s ‘Oricrx or Spectes’ revolutionized our views of man’s place in the 
Universe. The NATURE OF MAN i is destined to revolutionize our ideais. 
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